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A NEW BOAT SONG, 


Row, Boys, row; the wave is gleaming 
Brightly in the moon’s soft ray, 

Woman’s eye is o’er us beaming— 
Speed the boat upon her way. 

See! the stars are shining brightly ! 
See! the heaven is clearly blue ! 

Pall your oars; the bark skims lightly 
O’er the waters swift and true. 


Round her prow the pearls are clinging— 
On our oars the diamonds shine— 
And while we our song are singing 
Let the dashing blades keep time. 
Bright the stars which shine above us! 
Lovely is the heaven’s deep blue! 
But the eyes of those that love us 
Have a brighter, deeper hue. 


Speed the boat, for Beauty’s daughters 
Join us in our sports to-night ; 
As we hear them o’er the waters 
Let our hearts and hands be light. 
As the moon controls the ocean 
By its beauty-giving ray ; 
So each feeling and emotion 
Bends to lovely woman’s sway. 


As the wave, whose gentle motion 
Bears us softly on our way ; 

As the stars which light the ocean 
With a pure unsulled ray ; 

As the breeze, which spreads before us 
Our light flag to point the way— 

Woman scatters pleasure o’er us, 
Makes each moment blithe and gay. 





ODE TO BRUNEL, THE ARCH-EXCAVATOR. 


“Thus far into the bowels of the land, 
Have we arched on despite impediment. 
SHAKSPEARE occasionalized. 
Gigantic human mole! 
Live Auger with a piercing soul! 
Determined delver, perforator shrewd, 
Great miner, scooper curious and profound, 
That digg’st a darksome way to glory’s goal, 
And findest thy best laurels thickly strew'd 
Under the ground ! 
Thou Penetration’s self personified ! 
Born through the earth to reach the skies, 
Pattern for all who stoop to rise, 
Enthusiast, who hast 
In obstacles thy pride ! 
Hail, O Brunel! to thy hard-working worth, 
Whether this present greeting 
To thee, whose merits far outrun a sonnet, 
Shall find thee some contrivance bold completing 
In thy new berth 
Beneath the earth, 
Or of thy ponderous project pondering, on it. 


Since human skill began 
Its ardent course within achievement’s field, 
Few marvels to renown have more appeal’d 
Than thy grand scheme 
(Which Envy sights at, e’en while she condemns) 
To throw a subterraqueous span 
*Neath the cross-current of that mighty stream, 
Old Thames ! 


Vainly that auncient river-god, 
Scowling and leering ’neath his fishy locks, 











Rolleth indignant all his liquid tons 
Over thy tunnel. List! Methinks he mocks, 
And scolds alternate, with transition odd, 
And makes a fuss, 
As thus: 
“ Who is the man, colleagued with Labour’s sons, 
That stirs this hubbub underneath my bed? 
Ods flounders ! . 
Depart, intrusive crew, fly, terror-sped, 
Or ere you’re dead— 
Who copes with me, inevitably founders ! 
Thus undermining me, 
This delving Diggory, 
To what doth he aspire? 
Dares he to hope to set the Thames on fire? 
Or is’t the purpose of his plaguy pranks 
‘To cause an extra run upon my banks? 
He thinks to stop me, eh? to stop me out, 
No doubt, 
But I can tell him, spite of all his vaunt, 
Dam me he shan’t !” 


Thus angry flouting Thames would seem to-exclaim; 
But ont car’st thou, my trump? 
For when his envious waters rude 
Dare to intrude, 
Thou, to thy purpose ever “ game,” 
Dost quietly compel them back to jump 
With ‘thy good pump ! 
Nay, for a deluge mustered, when they go a- 
Head, they but find in thee a ready Noah. 
Water and earth shall yield to thy mind’s fire, 
Excellent Excavator! Thy brave will 
No damps shall chill, 
No toils out-tire. 


Enamoured of thy merits rare 
And genius fine, 

Methinks I hear Britannia’s self declare 

(Shaking her spear, and Shakspeare semi-quoting) 

“ Brunel! 
Tlove thee well, 

And evermore be officer of mine !” 

Oh! haste thee (would J say) thou wizard doting, 

Thou of the hour-glass and scythe, 
How tardy thou appearest ! 
Drag on the hoped-for day of strange delights 
That shall see London wights 
Proceed by Hollow-way to Rotherhithe, 
And find it nearest ! 

The cockney then his under-water walk 

Shall take secure, and, as his rolling eyes 

Uprise 

To scan each well-compacted part, 
Shall, in his “‘ London particular” twang of talk, 

Extol, Brunel, thy “ vonder-vorking hart.” 
Descending beaux dry-shod their course shall uge, 
And diving belles, untouched with wet, emerge : 

But most the sons of science 

Shail dwell, enraptured, on each vast appliance— 
The skill, the thought, the energy combined, 
The touching triumph of a struggling mind! 


Fixed then in brilliance thy renown 
Shall be—not meteoric : 
Honours thy name shall crown ; 
The Page, too, that assists to hand thee down 
Unto posterity, shall be historic ! 
Thy lustre forth to shed, 
Glory shal) gird thy head, 

While Fame prepares her laurels for thy feat ; 
And if some title, fit and neat, 

Be wanting for thee, when thy work’s complete, 
The muse would whisper a convenient one, 
(Allow her, in her joy, a little fun)— 

Lord Boring-done ! 


RR 


G. D. 


MR. SINGLETON SLIPSLOP’S GREAT.GO PARTY. 


BY PETER PRIGGINS, COLLEGE SCOUT AND BED MAKER, 


The hero of my tale, Mr. Singleton Slipslop, was of that species usually 


called “nice young men”’—exceedingly effeminate in 


person, and over- 


particular in dress—showing a decided penchant for jewellery and fine 
clothes, with an inordinate taste for perfumery. He would have made 
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a capital drag across country—even with the wind due north, and a cloud- 
less sky. 

There is an old adage, that when there is but one child, there are sure 
to be three fools, and the truth of it was fully proved in the family of the 
Slipslops of Slop Hall, in the moist part of the county of Lincoln. A 
slop pére was a man of very retired habits, and of a studious turn of minc 
seldom wishing to get out into society; which was fortunate, as the fens 
were not in his days remarkable for the practicability of their roads. He 
had never thought of a woman since his mother’s death, much less of 
marrying one ; but the idea of taking unto himself a wife, was suggested 
to him by one of twocircumstances—the reading of a treatise on * Polyg- 
amy among the Turks” in which were some lusciously-drawn descriptions 
of a harem, or a hint from his lawyer, Mr. Cute, that it was a pity so fine 
a landed property, though it was mostly under water, should go out of the 
male branch of the Slipslop family 

Mr. Cute saw that the hint had been partly taken, and invited his 
wealthy client to visit him, and talk the matter over after a quiet dinner 
and glass of wine. They dined alone, and the suoject of conversation 
was renewed ; the lawyer giving several very glowing descriptions of the 
joys and delights of wedlock, which he was fully justified in doing as he 

ad been married for fifteen years, and his wife was dead. Though Slip- 
slop's imagination was one of the damp gunpowder species, the match was 
80 perseveringly applied by the lawyer, that it began to ignite ; and when 
once alight, blazed away like the devil—a gunpowder devil I mean. 

At this interesting moment, the tea and coffee were introduced, and 
with them Miss Catherine Cute, a young lady having sixteen years, with a 
pk and white face, and frock, and an irresistible inclination to piety in her 
pretty blue eyes. The bait was thrown at a judicious moment; Slipslop 
nibbled, and finally bit—though some said he was bitten. When young 
men or women marry persons older than themselves—for money, they 
are generally applauded for their prudence; whereas their aged parents 
are called old fools for their pains. This I think wrong. A young man 
may find courage enough for a wife of any age; but for an old man to 
marry an old woman, is as bad as eating a boiled sucking-pig without 
salt. A man onthe further side of fifty, requires a condiment of some 
sort. 

Great were the rejoicings at Slop Hall amongst the guests who could 
wade thither, when Miss C. Cute became Mrs. Slipslop; but still greater 
when Mr. Epicene, the man-midwife announced tbe birth of, and Parson 
Prattle, vicar of Slippery-cum-Sloppery (the parish in which Slop Hall 
was located), baptized, the hero of my tale, and the heir of the entail, Mr. 
Singleton Slipslop. 

Whether it was the surprise at finding himself a real father, or the un- 
wonted quantity of wine he drank to celebrate the event, which affected 
his health, J cannot say ; but the melancholy fact is, that he died soon 
after, leaving Mrs. S. a widow, young, but not disconsolate, with £4000 
per annum, and Master Singleton a baby in longs, an orphan. 

Although the widow might, by the conditions of the will, properly 
drawn up by her father, have married,again without any diminution of her 
income, until her son come of age, she did not do so; being, probably, 
doubtful whether a second marital would make his exit as speedily, or 
treat her as indu gently as her first had done. 

It was not likely that a young gentleman, situated as Master Singleton 
was—an only child of his mother, and she a widow, and heir to four thou- 
sand a year, would easily escape being spoiled, crammed, and physicked. 
The tame rabbit-keeping and nursery-governess system, was successfully 
persevered in until he reached his fourteenth year ; when old lawyer Cute 
thinking it a very swell thing to talk of “‘my grandson at Eton,” resolutely 
insisted on sending him to that royal establishment, to the joy of the son, 
who had visions of noble playfellows before his eyes, and the consterna- 
tion of his mother, who had some doubts in her mind as to the improve- 
ment of his morals resulting from such associations. 

Grandpére was inflexible, and away went poor Singleton in a carriage 
and four with the old butler and mamma's blessing, his pockets full of 
money, his eyes of tears, his boxes of nice clothes, cakes, toys, jams, and 
jellies. A week had scarcely elapsed, when his anxious mother received a 

etter sealed with a bit of chewed bread, bearing upon it the mark of the 
Eton post, and some very dirty fingers. She opened it hastily and easily, 
and the contents were very satisfactory as the reader will see. 
“My dear Mamma, 

“T can’t stay here, and I won’t stay here, and if you don’t fetch me 
away, I’llrunaway. Assoon as old Corkscrew, the butler, had left me 
at the dame’s house, I was shoved into a field among five hundred of the 
rudest and naughtiest boys you ever saw; they called me spoony, and 
green, and all sorts of names, and knocked me about and kicked me till I 
cried, and then kicked me for crying ; that I should not care somuch about, 
but they got and eat all my cakes and sweetmeats, broke all my toys, burnt a 
great hole in my best white jean trousers with a red-hot poker, pulled all the 
basket-buttons off my sky-blue jacket, and chucked my new hat up into a 
high elm, where it is still. I have to get up at 5 o’clock every morning, 
clean my master’s shoes and boots, knives and forks, make his breakfast, 
and go without my own. I have not had a mouthful of dinner since I 
came. My linen is all torn, and I’ve got two black eyes and a swelled 
nose, and I would have run home befare now, only I’ve gat no money left 
—the ten guineas yau gave me being spent to pay my footing at the Chris- 
topher, and a new barber’s pole which another boy stole, and swore it was 
me. If you don’t send for me to-morrow I shall drown myself—I’ve look- 
ed out a nice deep hole on purpose. How are my rabbits? 

“ Your affectionate unhappy son, 
“SincLeton Sirpstop.”’ 
“P. S. [have not got a wafer, nora halfpenny to buy one with; I must 
therefore use the Etonian succedaneum.” 
““ Mrs. Slipslop, 
Slop Hall, 
Lincolnshire.” 

The receipt of this affecting epistle threw Mrs. Slipslop into violent 
hysterics, which were succeeded by a fixed determination to prevent the 
‘horrid suicide” of her son, by sending Mr. Corkscrew off to fetch him 


, 


——————— 


i home at a minute’s notice. When he arrived at Eton, be found his young 


|| master, but could scarcely recognize him ; for, in addition to the ill-treat- 
|) ment indicated in his letter, he had been seundly thrashed for daring to 
| write home to his mother—a fact which his most intimate friend had un- 
|, dera promise of secrecy disclosed to the whole school—and his coun- 
| tenance was a fac simile of a map of England with the counties distin- 
\| guished by different colours, his tears doing for the rivers. 

|| Grandpére was vexed and indignant at the failure of his favourite pro- 
'| ject, but withdrew his opposition to his removal from Eton, upon hearing 
his grandson describe, without exaggeration or embellishment, the benefits 
of the fagging system, and the judicious means adopted for rendering gen- 
tlemen’s sons fully capable of judging the qualities of their valets, by 
| making them practically acquainted with the duties expected of gentlemen 
|| in that ** sitivation.”” 

Singleton’s education, however, was not to be neglected ; as the future 
||master of Slipslop Hall, if not an M. P., would of course be a J. P.—an 
| offiee which requeres a great deal of learning and much study, as any one 
i 


who frequents the courts of quarter sessions will readily allow. A private 

;tutor, or as they eall such things in Oxford—a prirate coach (I presume 
\ from the fact of their having a drag upon them in their journey through 
life) was adopted as a pis aller, and the Reverend Nathan Shanks of Cor- 
pus, condescended to exchange the dulness of his college rooms, and the 
precarious income arising from cramming undergraduates, for a suite of 
cheerful rooms at the Hall, and four hundred a year with the prospect of 
succeeding the present incumbent in the rectory of Slippery-cum-Slop- 
|pery. A sacrifice on his part that merited the laudations he did not fail 
| daily to utter in the hearing of the lady-mother. 

When hiseseventeenth birthday arrived, Mr. Singleton was pronounced 
by his tutor as quite fitted by age and accomplishments to enter and reside 
at Oxford. 

Accordingly, Mr. Shanks established his pupil as a gentleman commoner 
in comfortable rooms at St. Peter's, and himself in snug lodgings con- 
veniently adjacent ; and Mr. Singleton proceeded to show his taste by fur- 
nishing his apartments in such a style as a man of £500 per annum ought 
to do—if he has any taste. 

I need scarcely say that he kept a tiger, andthat the tiger was a perfect 
model of a brute. He wore a sky-blue coat with silver buttons, a pink- 
striped waistcoat, green plush sit-upons, and flesh-coloured silks in-doors ; 
out of doors the lower garments were exchanged for immaculate white 
doeskins, and top-boots—virgin Woodstocks on his hands, and a glazed 
hat with forty-two yards of silver thread to loop up the brims to two silver 
buttons. Inthis dress he attended his master daily, from two to four, in 
his drive along the Woodstock-road, in an exceedingly neat buggy—for 
cabs were not yet imported— and was expected to devote the hour before 
dinner-time to the decoration and perfumery of his person, as his master 
strongly objected to the natural perfume of humanity. 

Mr. Singleton also kept two bunters, though he never hunted, and sport- 
ing dogs, though he never, as he expressed it, ‘let a piece off in his life, 
or saw a pointed dog perform a point.” Nor were these the only animals 
he kept because it was a “swell thing” to do so,—more for the benefit of 
his friends than himself. 

His most intimate friend, though he hated him cordially, was the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Spunge, son of the Lord Viscount Spendall, Baron Drypurse, 
of Starveline, inthe county of Chester. He was entered as a gentleman 
commoner, with a very limited supply of pewter—£150 per annum, and 
the prospect of the family living of Starveline as soon as he could get or- 
dained, or as he called it, japan’d. Upon his £150 he not only contrived 
to live, but to live well, without running into debt; he was very gentle- 
manly, very clever, and very insinuating in his manners and address. He 
easily ascertained from Mr. Slipslop’s tiger, the amount of his master’s 
income, and the nature of his habits and disposition, and when he found 
that he was disgusted with the reading men, to whom he had _ been intro- 
duced by his tutor, he called upon him, and made him happy, by establish- 
ing him among the fashionables who arrogated to themselves the title of 
nulli secundi. 

Such was the power acquired by Mr. Spunge over his friend, that when 
the period arrived for the examinations, and Mr. Singleton, by the aid of 
his private coach, and a little interest with the examiners, got his testamur, 
| or certificate of having given satisfaction in litteris humanioribus, he told 
him coolly and plainly, that he must give a great-go panty, and not confine 
it to the nulfi secundi—undertaking to relieve him of the trouble of writ- 
ing the invites, by doing it for him. 

“Singleton,” said he, emphatically, ‘ you mus¢ give a party—it is usual 
—I must be there—you cannot do without me. We must have the 
fast men—your set is too slow. J will invite them; give me some plain 
cards.” 

‘* But,” interfered Singleton, “‘who will you invite? I think I ought 
to know that ; I’m not going to sit down to feed with everybody. I don’t 
know a man out of our own set.” 

“Pray, my dear Singleton, sit down, and don’t be fussy—Z know every 
body. ‘The reading men are greater spoonies than yourself, and won’t 
come; the saints will hypocricize for a while, but will all come event- 
ually, and get very drunk ; the reprobates will not hesitate a moment.” 

‘“*So then,” cried Slipslop, ‘I shall be expected to exceed myself— 
| get tipsy over night, and be very sick and ill in the morning. I would 
|| rather—” 

‘“* My dear fellow,” said Spunge, “ pray do not go on so, you have made 
me spell Smythe’s name with an i, an offence he never forgives.” 

The cards were written, and thirty men invited in this form :—‘* Wine 
with me, Thursday, at 6.—Singleton Slipslop.” And the inviter finding 
all opposition useless, called to me with his usval “ Peéarrh.” To which 
in a rage, at his nasty effeminate way of pronouncing my name, I replied 
* Sarrh ?” 

‘Tam going to have a few friends on Thursday, lay for thirty. Port 
and sherry—plain dessert—no ices—no champagne—no claret—coffee at 
eight, and no supper.” 


























‘* Bishop or cardinal—egg-flip or punch ?” 
J Neither, Petarrh ; we shall retire early.” 
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ES IELTS — 

“« Leave all that to me, Peter,” said Mr. Spunge, “Mr. Slipslop is un- | brought up under Mr. Martin's act for getting up a ladder, which seemed 
used to such parties.” jo give great satisfaction. 

‘“‘ But I insist—” || “Mr. Smythe and his song—hurrah! hurrah!” and the noise grew 

“On having a good party, and doing the correct thing. Now take a | louder and more furious. ‘ 
quiet turn in your buggy, and Peter and I will settie all in a few seconds,” || Mr. Smythe returned thanks and called on Mr. Singleton Slipslop for a 
observed Mr. Spunge, as he deliberately turned the donor of the feast out | song and a glass of vanille ice. “ 
of his own rooms, and turning round to me with perfect nonchalance, said, || With the latter request the host immediately complied, but positively 
“ Peter, I mean to have a lark. Take these cards and sce they are de- || declined the former. — ' 
livered. Go to Mr. Pastyface, the confectioner, and order a good dessert || ‘‘ Then,” said his vice, “you must tell a story, make a speech, or drink 
for thirty, with lots of ices, to be sent in regularly ever half-hour, all the | a tumbler of wine.” 
evening ; then to Mr. Crusty, the wine-merchant—the Slipslop wine is too _ Mr. Slipslop could only perform the last feat, and that with a very bad 
good to waste on every body—and order one dozen sherry, four dozen | grace, as the wine began to get very nauseous, and the olives—which 
port, strong and hot, and two six-dozen cases of claret, well brandied—I | fashion had induced him to try to swallow—did not operate as a composer 
mean every man to be drunk. Take care that the cook has an exceeding- | to his stomach; he bolted the dose, however, with such a wry face as 
ly nice supper ready at nine.—Broiled chickens, bones of allsorts, lobster | to produce more fun among his friends, than any song or story could have 
salads, devilled kidneys—every thing in short that he can get. You, || done. 











yourself, Peter, will make with your usual skill, ten jugs of bishop, ten of | 
cardinal, ten of eggflip or punch—let there be plenty of cigars, and plenty | 
of malt at supper—I mean the men to be drunk. Order no wheelbarrows | 
from the Star, as I limit the invites to in-college men.” 

I willingly obeyed, as I liked a little mischief, and foresaw a few per- 

ulsites, . . 

. The memorable Thursday arrived, and with it all the guests ; some of | 
whom had never been introduced or spoken to their entertainer in their | 
lives. Mr. Slipslop was of course the president, and Mr. Spunge, by self- | 
election, his vice, who took care that the nulli secundi should be mixed up 
heterogenously with the company. and not, as they intended, packed up— 
by themselves. | 

Knock after knock, and “come in” after ‘‘come in,”’ soon filled the | 
tables; and Mr. Singleton Slipslop arose, and with dignity proposed, | 
“Church and King,” which went off very quietly, and seemed disposed | 
to linger before he gave another toast, when an impudent dog, who had | 
never spoken to him in his life, called out, “I say, old fellow, this is curs- | 
ed slow—let’s have the ‘ Rest of the Royal Family’—get rid of the no- | 
bility, and begin the evening.” 


} 
} 


He was informed, that like the saints he “ had a call,” and he called on 
Mr. Spunge, by way of paying him off as he thought; but Mr. Spunge 
| immediately answered the call, by singing an exceedingly good song— 
about the adventures of three flies—exceedingly well. 

Then Mr. Spunge’s health was drunk, and so great was the zeal dis- 
played, that to Singleton’s horror, every man, in addition to shouting and 
' screeching, dug his knife as deep as he could, by repeated chops, into the 
well-polished mahogany table. 

Other songs succeeded, though many of the singers wanted voice and 
ear, and some knew tunes but no words, and others the words but no tunes. 
Then began some pleasant but practical jokes, such as pelting each other 


|| with strawberries, nuts, and olives; putting large dabs of ice down one 


man’s back, and pouring aclass of claret into another man’s white sit- 
upon’s pocket, with other little innocent divertimentos; such as with- 
drawing his chair when a gentleman got up to make a speech and caus- 
ing him to “come down with a run.” Upsetting the sofa and the 
four occupants, which caused the back to part company from the legs and 
seat ; then of course the squabs and pillows were hurled about in all di- 
| rections, smashing bottles, glasses, and plates, the chandeliers, and French 





Mr. Slipslop looked to his vice for sympathy in his disgust, but Mr. || lamps. 


Spunge “ begged to second the motion ;”’ and “ Peter,” said he, “place a | 


Poor Singleton whose eyes were almost too glazy to discern what was 


bottle of claret before every gentleman—passing the wine heats it. || going on, saw that his delicate carpet was ruined for ever, as rivers of wine 
Those who prefer porting it, may port it; and, gentlemen, I beg to propose || were flowing over it, meandering between islands of crushed strawberries, 


that every man knocks the handle off his glass—then bumpers and no | 
taps.” 

“Hurrah! Bravo!” and sundry other noises indicated assent, and ‘ dicto | 
citius,’ every glass was denuded of its stand-upon by a smart rap from the 
handle of a knife. 


but eveing all opposition useless, screwed up his courage, and smashed his 
crystal. 

“‘ Bumpers, gentlemen, if you please,” called out Mr. Spunge. ‘‘ Now 
that we’ve shown our loyalty, I’ll give you a toast; ‘The Ladies,’ with | 
nine times nine.” | 

Then commenced the usual indications of delight. Cries of all sorts— | 
who-hoops !—hurrah! and screems—the rattling of glasses, plates, knives, | 
forks, and spoons—the thumping of fists on the table, till every dish, | 
plate, and jug, seemed in convulsions, and “‘ one cheer more,” made the | 
windows and doors shake in their sockets. ‘And next, gentlemen, with 
permission from the chairman, I give you—(there’s wine left in your glass, | 
Smythe—off with it), another bumper toast—fill up—(there’s day- | 
light in your glass, Smyche—it won’t do—TI’ll have no shirking). 
Gentlemen, I beg to propose the health of a man who has done honour to | 
himself and the college, by inviting us all here to-day, to celebrate the | 
passing of his great-go. [Hear! hear! hear!] Gentlemen, I’ve known 
him intimately all his college life ; and though some of you may fancy 
him rather slow, I know enough of him to assure you, you cannot drink 
his wine fast enough. I'll not detain you, gentlemen, from the excellent | 
fare provided for you; but give you, Mr. Singleton Slipslop’s good health, 
with the due honours.” 

This toast, of course, called forth a repetition of all the former noises ; 
but with a prolongation of them intended to recompense the liberality of 
the entertainment. 

Mr. Slipslop’s amour prope was gratified—his eyes sparkled as he rose 
and filled a bumper, and bowing gracefully to the company, said, “I’ve no 
hesitation in saying, gentlemen, that I—I—I— I've no hesitation, gen- 
tlemen, in saying—” ‘ 

i, ‘* What a lie!” cried Smythe, half sotto voce. 

“That I—I—I—am very glad to see you.” And down he sat, having 
achieved more than he had ever done before in his life. é 

“ Now,” said Mr. Spunge, “ we'll have a song—who'll begin ?” 

‘Smythe, Smythe, Smythe !” was the general cry. ’ 

“Really,” replied Smythe, ‘I should be very happy, but I’ve got a bad | 
cold.” 

‘From smoking a damp cigar, I suppose?” cried little Mr. Brown. | 
“Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus.” 

“A fine! a fine!” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Brown, “I only wish all my fines could be paid the | 
same way—nune gloria claret.” | 

‘«* Another fine ! another fine !” , 

‘That's rather too bad—but here goes.” And Mr. Brown having ab- | 
sorbed twoextra bumpers, sat down; and Mr. Smythe pretending to cough | 
up something which was not in his throat, began with a very comic ex- | 
pression of face, ‘* On the Banks of Allan Water,” but was interrupted | 
with loud cries of ‘* That’s sentimental,—d—n sentimental—let’s have a | 
comic song—All round my hat—If I had a donkey —May-day in the morn- 
ing, &e. &c. &c.” 

Poor Smythe in vain tried another sentimental—it would not do. | 
“Take a little rosin,” cried Brown, pouring a bumper of wine into his) 
glass. ‘* Water is best, Pindar says, but he’s a liar.” 

Brown was fined again, and Mr. Smythe sung in excellent style some- 








thing about a feminine donkey that had a masculine child, that was | 


squashed oranges, and rapidly-melting lumps of iced creams ; he rose with 
great difficulty, and holding on by both arms of his chair, begged and 
prayed the gentlemen to “ behave as sich,”’ but was immediately knocked 
down by a well-aimed tipsy cake—the gravy and almonds with which it 


|| was besmeared and studded leaving his countenance the exact model of a 
Mr. Slipslop was the last to follow the example set him by his friend ; | ‘chicken in white sauce and mush-rooms.”’ 


Just as he had scooped the liquid out of his eyes with difficulty, to as- 
certain by whose hands the missile had been hurled, and was about to ven} 
j his indignation at the indignity, in very strong language, Mr. Spunge stop- 
_ped the flow of eloquence, by throwing himself back in his chair, and ap- 
plying both feet with a sudden jerk to the end of the table. The conse- 
quence was, that Mr. Slipslop fell backwards under the grate, overwhelm- 
ed with the whole dessert, ices, and wines; then, of course, there was a 
general row—tables, chairs, books, and men were heaped in pyramids upon 
the fallen host—coat-tails were torn off—caps and gowns broken and torn 
to ribbons—one gentleman amused himself by thrusting a foil through the 
pictures, another by playing very much out of tune on a keyed bugle—a 
third accompanying him on the poker and tongs. At last, loud cries of 
“Shame! Shame! Too bad! Pull him out!” induced Mr. Spunge to 
restore the table to its proper place, and to dig Mr. Slipslop out of his 
tumulus. He was resurrectionized more dead than alive! Some were 
| alarmed, but Mr. Spunge untied his neckcloth, unbuttoned his shirt-collar, 
| and with the help of two or three of the soberest carried him to his bed- 
|room, where they peeled him and put him into bed—but not by himself— 
for there lay his tiger, who had been missing for some time, in a worse 
state than his master, in consequence of having emptied the bottoms of 
some five or six dozen of claret-hottles. 

In went poor Singleton with his servant, Mr. Spunge ensuring the com- 
forts of both, by diligently cutting off the bristles of all the hair and 
clothes’ brushes he could find, with a razor, and strewing them in the bed, 
emptying the contents of two ewers of water over their heads and faces. 
But the unkindest cut of all, was shaving off one of Mr. Singleton’s 
whiskers and the corresponding eyebrow, of whose well-cultivated beau- 
ties he was deeply enamoured. The deficiency being charitably made 
good by the aid of burnt cork and tallow-grease. As his partiality for 
perfumes was well known, the counterpane was thoroughly soaked, with 
| eau-de-Cologne, esprit-de lavande, bouquet-du-roi, and other delicate dis- 
tillations. 

On his return to the party, Mr. Spunge found several men, espeeially 
the null, in a very bad way; soa procession was formed, and every 
drunken man was carried by four staggering half-drunken men first round 
the quadrangle—Brown playing “ The Dead March in Saul,” on the key- 
| ed bugle, accompanied, obligato, by Smythe on a tin trampet—and then 
| to their respective beds, where, of course, burnt cork and red paint were 
properly applied, and the positions of the bedsteads changed to ensure their 
,not knowing their own faces or their whereabouts when they awoke in the 
morning. 

The procession was then re-formed, and returned to the tune of “ Oh, 
dear! whatcan the matter be?” and, in passing under the window of the 
vice-principal’s rooms, was stopped to give three groans in honour of that 
individual, who was not a very popular character in college. 

He was a very passionate, but a very prudent person. His rage would 
have led him to rush from his rooms and inflict summary justice on the 
| offenders ; but his prudence induced him to send for the porter, and order 
| — - take down their names, and inquire in whose rooms the row origi- 
nated. 

. “Mr. Slipslop, sir, giving his great-go party,” replied the college Cer- 
erus. 

“ Then go to his rooms, and desire him to call on me to-morrow morn- 
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ing, and tell all the gentlemen to go to their rooms directly, and to call on } 


me to-morrow also.” é ma \ 
Cerberus proceeded to execute his commission ; but Mr. Spunge, who || 


suspected his errand, was hostile, sported oak, and mounting the window- |, 


sill, cut into him, through the open staircase-windew, with a tandem-whibp, || 


until he danced and bellowed with the paifi, and was finally forced fo beat 
a retreat. 
“Bravo! hurrah!” cried all. ‘ What shall we do till supper-time?” 
‘« Let us go to the Star,” said Mr. Spunge, “and hear the harper.” 
This was agreed upon; but just as they were starting, poor Mr. Brown, 
from his exertions in playing the bugle, and from bis having been fined for 
talking in unknown tongués—was getting very tipsy and obstreperous. 
He hiccupped a positive resolution not to go to the Star, as the bar-maid 


had boxed his ears the night before, and hinted that he had an assassination |, 


—as he would insist on —s an assignation—with some very pretty 
girl somewhere or other. Mr. Spunge suggested to Mr. Smythe, whose 

erformances on the tin horn had reduced him to much the same state as 
his brother musician, that the young lady in question was his, Mr. 


Smythe’s chére amie, and told him he was surprised he put up with such | 


treatment so coolly. Upon this, Mr. Smythe got very Kot, and a regular 
quarrel ensued, which by the judicious instigation of the bystanders, ended 
in a regular fight, attended by no very serious results, beyond making the 
ptincipals perfectly insensible. 

Mr. Spunge, therefore, took Mr. Slipslop’s best beaver, and after dip- 
ping the crown in some lamp-oil, rubbed it against the chimney-back, and 
then against Messrs. Smythe and Brown's faces, preparin them for the 
character of Othello ; he next dipped Mr. Slipslop’s civersbandled shav- 
ing-brush into an inkstand, and make a luxurious father in the elegant 
silver soap-dish, with which he prepared both their heads for the process of 
shaving ; he contented himself, however, with sawing, or chopping off the 
hair upon the back part of their heads only, so that when they looked in 
the glass they should not be able to detect the trick that had been played 
them. The plot succeeded, for they walked into chapel next morning, to 
the great amazement of the men, and horror of the dean, with their faces 
only half denuded of the soot and oil, and the rear of their heads resem- 
bling a worn-out hair-trunk. They were put itto bed for the night, with 
Mr. Slipslop and his tiger, with their heads where their feet ought to have 
been, to give them more roomy accommodation. 

Mr. Spunge and the rest of the party, now reduced to fourteen or fif- 
teen, then sallied out of college, oak fortunately met Mr. Pastyface, the 
confectioner’s man, bearing a large tray of coffee and toast to a party of 
reading men. The weight was so great as to require the aid of both his 
hands to carry it; instead, therefore, of taking off his hat as usual, he was 
forced to show his respect by only bowing as they passed. At this Mr. 
Spunge pretended to take offence, and after abusing the poor man, took his 
hat off for him, and kicked it into the gutter. Of course, in endeavouring 
to regain it, it was necessary the tray should be deposited on the ground, 
and as soon as that was done, and before he could recover from his stooping 
posture, a judicious application of Mr. Spunge’s foot sent him head first 
among the coffee-pots, and toast-dishes, the contents of the former scald- 
ing his face and hands, and the latter rendering his dirty jacket more of- 
fensively greasy than it was before. 

The man himself did not complain, for he was used to such things, and 
knew that he should be well paid for his scaldings on the morrow ; but the 
passers by expressed their indignation by cries of “Shame!” ‘ Don’t 
stand it!” ‘Knock him down!” and one gentleman more zealous than 
the rest, ventured to assist the tart man to rise, but quickly found him- 
self seated by his side in the middle of the tray and the boiling coffe. 

This of course led to a row, and the row to a fight, which would proba- 
bly have terminated in a town and gown battle, as numbers were collecting 
at the well-known war-cry, had not the proctor, with two ull-dogs—as his 
assistants are called—and the marshal, made their appearance at the 
corner of the street. The effect upon the inimical parties was much the 
same as the entrence of a dog into a field upon a flock of sheep, they first 
stood still to gaze upon the common enemy, and then turned and ran away 
as fast as they could. 


The proctor only caught one unhappy townsman who was to busily en- | 


gaged in looking about for his two front teeth to see his approach, but sent 
the bull-dogs and the marshal in pursuit. The latter marked out Mr. 
Spunge for his quarry, and away they went down High-street, Derby 
pace, upsetting several inoffensive pedestrians in their way. Both were 
swift of foot, but the marshal ran cunning, and would have caught his 
man, had not he slipped up in trying to turn the corner by the physic- 
reg which gave Mr. Spunge so much the advantage that he was in 


hrist Church meadow, and into Davis’s punt and across into St. Aldate’s, | 


before the official had finished manipulating the part of his person most in- 
jured by the fall. 

The bull-dogs were completely thrown out, and my party returned in 
safety to college and supper at nine—by availing themselves of the sinuo- 
sities of sundry lanes and alleys, managing to collect in their passage, nine 
knockers, four bell-pulls, and an old Jady’s bonnet, something the worse 
for wear. 

Mr. Spunge took the president’s chair, and great were the dilapidations 
caused to the viands, for wine always makes men hungry. Still, as the 
supper was laid for thirty, and only fourteen sat down ta it, I managed to 
collect sufficient to remunerate me for my trouble. 

After supper, I put the ‘‘nightcaps” on the table, and after some gal- 
lons had been consumed, and the same songs sung over again, I put 
all the men to bed except Mr. Spunge, who had absorbing quatities of 
80 high a character as never to be what is termed “the worse for li- 
quor.” 

The only unpleasant incident that occurred during the consumption of 
my compounds, arose from an Irish gentleman breaking a bowl of punch 
upon a man’s head, and threatening to call him out for objecting to lime- 
juice. Mr. Spunge put an end to his remarks, however, by throwing a 

lass of very hot egg-flip into his capacious mouth, and turning him out of 
the room, while the agony caused by the adhesive application, rendered 
him incapable of resistance. 








| 


On the following morning, on my coming into college, I found Mr. Slip- 
slop nearly naked, thrashing his tiger with a boot-jack—nor for getting 
drunk, but for daring to sleep with him, and laughing at his absent whisker 
and eyebrow. 
| ‘“¢ Petarrh,” said he, “see this beast outside of college and a coach— 
| pay his wages and his fare, and nonsuit him of his livery; then take my 
| compliments to the vice-principal, and say I am going down into the 

country.” 

“I beg pardon, sarrh,” cried I, ‘ bat Mr. Spunge said you wasn’t to 
move out without his leave.” 

“ Mr. Spunge be 

‘And the vice-principal, sarrh, has sent his compliments to say, you 
must call on him as soon as you can.” 

‘“* But how can I go in this figure?” 
| He really did look very anpresentable ; but by dint of shaving off the 
other whisket—in attempting which, he cut his face three times, being very 
| nervous; and putting a small green verandah over his damaged eye, he 
mustered courage toventure out. In passing through his room, the scene 
of the last night’s debauch—either the sight of his damaged “ furniture 
| and other effects,” or the odour of “ spirituous liqaors and compourds,” 
which had not yet ceased to exist, caused him to hurry into the open air 
with greater agility than I had ever seen him display before. 

Mr. Spunge met him at the foot of the staircase, and after assuring him 
of his regret at not being able to prevent Messrs. Smythe and Brown act- 
ing as decapillaries upon his whisker and eyebrow, insisted on going to 
the vice-principal’s with him, and taking the blame of all that had occur- 
red, upon himself. This he did in the most gentlemanly and courageous 
manner, knowing that that functionary would not venture to punish the 
only honourable he had in the college. 

Mr. Slipslop got off with a severe reprimand and a bihious fever ; and 
Mr. Spunge was liberated after a short lecture, ending with “ My compli- 
ments to Lord Spendall, your honourable father, when you write home.” 

So ended Mr. Singleton Slipslop’s GREAT-GO PARTY. P. P 

















THE DUEL.. 


PROM “SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG.” 


Having looked at the University, in my last paper, simply in the light of 
** Alma Mater,” I kept distinct any account of one of those strange customs 
which still mark the mamners of the German student. It ts one of the od- 
dest features of that very large and learned body, and almost the only reim- 
nant existing in Europe of the manners of days gone by ; at least, I know 
of . other, except the now rare practice of adjustmg difficulties with the 

istol. 
As our lodgings were a little way cut of the town, on the way to the 
scene of action, we were generally well aware when a duel was likely to 
take place. Numbers of students, in groups of threes and fours, were al- 
ways to be seen on those occasions, quietly walking towards the rendez- 
vous, each puffing away from his long pipe, and looking as perfectly ur- 
concerned as if they were going to hear a lecture—much less excited than 
an English boy ranning to see a boxing-match. By and by followed their 
servant, a sort of man-of-all-work, or retainer of the students ; a huge, ill- 
looking ruffian, who serves on such occasions, partly to keep a look-out, and 
artly to be near the spot, to assist in case of wounds or other casualtier. 

hese circumstances, however, were no more than slight presumptions 
that there would be a hostile gathering; there was no certainty of the 
event, either in the groups of lounging students, or in their being followed 
by their hidious myrmidon. But when the broken procession was follow- 
ed up by the appearance of the doctor, there was no longer a doubt that 
blows were to be the order of the day. No man living would have ever 
detected from that gentleman’s demeanor, what his errand was. He was 
formerly an army-surgeon, I believe ; and he receives a fee of a crown- 
dollar for every duel he attends. Dressed ina long surtout, white trousers, 
and large white collar, without a cravat, turned over the collar of his coat, 
' with a cigar in his mouth, a stick in his hand, and a case of instruments in 
his pocket, this worthy old gentleman walks on with a benevolent and 
|| self-complacent air, nodding to this person, and gossiping with that, till he 
thinks it time to proceed to the spot. 

No doubt there is something in human nature which loves the “ pomp 
and circumstance”’ of strife, from the battle of armies to an Irish row ; and 
to this principle I appeal, as excuse enough for having been very anxious 
to beeome some day a spectator of these ‘“‘meetings.”’ Ne opportunity, 
| however, very easily presented itself of gratifying the wish, and for some 
weeks I madeno attempt to get admitted. The only stadent I was at that 
time personally acquainted with, was one who took no active share in 
these affairs, being much better employed in attending at the lecture-room. 
Besides, as the only time he had patronized them with his presence he 
| had been captured by the university police (for it isa punishable offence ei- 
| ther to be principal, second, or even a spectator), he had no inclination to 
| repeat the visit. 
| It happened in the course of a few wecks that a student, who had rooms 
in the same house with ourselves, was engaged as principal in a duel. An 
English gentleman, without my knowledge, asked him to give an entrée 
| into the room to himself, with two other friends ; but, probably from a dis- 
‘like to run the risk of a defeat in the presence of so many strangers, he 
would not consent. On the morning, however, appointed for the encoun- 

ter, Mr. came to our lodgings, and, “If you like,”’ said he, “ and will 
venture to go without an introduction at all, we will walk to the rendez- 
vous, and take the chances of being sent away.” As we were not likely 
to have another opportunity, we immediately sallied forth into the road, 
and loitered along the valley, till we saw a sure sign that the play was just 
going to begin. As soon as this indication (which was neither more nor 
less than the doctor) made us certain that there would be no delay or 
“ fault” in the proceedings, we turned up a mountain road, and kept along 
it nearly half a mile, when we suddenly turned off through a garden, at the 
end of which stood a small inn. Passing through the house, we found our- 
selves in a large room, about fifty feet long by thirty wide. There were al- 
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ready ten ora dozen students assembled, two of whom were engaged in 
measuring out and chalking the floor, to mark the precise distance at which 


the combatants ¢hould be placed from each other. 


We took no notice of | 


them ner they of us; but seeing a bench ina corner of the room, we walked 


across and took a seat upon it. 





towards us. We rose and bowed, and Mr. 


we were come in the hope that he would have no objection to our remain- | 
but that, of course, if he still had any, we | 


ing, when actually on the spot ; 


should immediately retire. He, however, made no difficulty whatever, and | 


left us to resume our seats. By this time the weapons had been brought 


. . ’ | 
in and ranged against the wall; and the students, whose numbers had now | 
mich been increased, were making the air whistle with trying their hands 


at making hits. The blades they use are of a beautiful inlaid manufac- 
ture, and I believe are as sharp as they can be made. 

Whilst we were observing these manceuvres, a student made his appear- 
ance from a little ante-chamber, leading a most grotesque figure into the 
room. Nearly the whole length of the leg, and the front of the body up 
to the breast-bone, was encased in sword-proof quilted leather armour, 
fastened by straps behind. Once, | suppose it had all been yellow and 
clean, but now it was a dirty dark hue, partly from use, and partly from 
great stains of blood. ‘he right arm, too, up to the muscle of the shoul- 
der, was covered with the same; and the left arm was slung behind, 
with the hand fixed in a leathern purse. The weight and tightness of this 
leathern coat of mail, is, I imagine, so considerable, as to cause seme dis- 
agreeable sensation, from the check of the circulation, or other cause, 
if the arm is suffered to hang down; for the conductor of each ian held 
his friend’s sword-arm aloft, supporting it in a horizontal position, as they 
paced around the gloomy long room. 

{n the course of a few minutes the seconds came in, each having his 
sword-arm protected upto the shoulder with a covering of strong scales of 
leather, and girt round the body with a sword-proof belt, about a foot and 
a half in width, striped according to the colors of their respective father- 
lands. A few more turns round the room, and the little doctor made his 
appearance, having been admiring, probably, mine host’s vines, or his wife’s 
flowers, or any other little amuscment in keeping with his “ civil ” employ- 
ment. Atthe same moment a little girl brought in a basin, towel, and 
jug of hot water,—a sight rather adapted to act upon the nerves of the 
champions than to encourage them. It was amusing to see the little girl 
retire, but scramble up to an opening outside, whence she could sce the 
fight. All things being now ready, the doctor lighted a fresh cigar, took 
a lump of chalk in his hand to mark the rallies, and all was hushed and 
mute. The umpire took his place. ‘The combatants, having a thick stock 
and a cloth cap now added to their accoutrements, are placed on the chalk 
line. ‘They then receive from their seconds theic gleaming swords, and 
bend them over the shoulder till the signal is given. ‘‘ Bidet de klin- 
gen,” cries the umpire, and the blades are crossed. ‘ Los” follows al- 
most in the same breath, and away they go, round and round within their 
limits, the seconds whirling round with their principals, with swords inter- 
posed between the combatants, ready to strike up their blades when a pal- 
pable hit is giver. ‘The clashing is horrible for a few seconds or a minute 
A hit is made. ‘ Halt!” shouts the umpire; and in the twinkling of an 
eye the four swords meet; and if the secouds succeed at once in stop- 
ping the ardor of their men, the first rally is over. Again they are placed 
after a moment’s breathing time, on the chalked line, and again (and in all 
the twelve or twenty-four times) the same ceremony is gone through.— 
The number of the rallies increases in proportion to the intenseness of the 
wrong to be redressed ; but they seldom exceed twenty-four. The duel 
which [ am now describing was one of that number ; and exactly so many 
times were the champions brought together for the fight. 

About the thirteenth or fourteenth time, the less vigorous of the two 
(who had, however hitherto defended himself, and even taken the offensive 
sometimes, with great spirit) seemed suddenly to flag; an opportunity 
which his opponent instantly availed himself ef to push him harder. In two 
successive attempts, he succeeded in inflicting two cuts on his adversary’s 
right side, where a defenceless space is left, between the armpit and the 
armour. [should not have known it from any other symptom than two 
long red streaks on the white shirt which shewed in an instant the 
extent and situation of the wounds. No notice was taken of it by any 
one ; the battle was not delayed a minute; nor did the doctor even deign 
to take the cigar from his mouth. It was continued to the last without 
any further result: and the two gentlemen were then rapidly stripped of 
their accoutrements, in order that another pair might be clothed therewith. 
For as there are quarrels on hand almost ad infinitum, whenever a morning 
is fixed upon to have one reckoning, if no impediments occur from other 
quarters, and no disturbance is raised by the police, old scores are wiped 
off, and new sores created, by pair after pair, till dinner, or some other 
urgent necessity, calls them to abandon the sanguinary repast. The 
poor doctor is sometimes occupied incessantly, from nine o'clock in the 
morning till four in the afternoon, in attendance at this place ; and especi 
ally towards the end of the session, when a vast accumulation of wronga 
has fired the hearts of the students with the desire of satisfaction. And 
as the right of trial by wager of battle dies, I believe, with the session, or 
term, these long and bloody bouts are necessary to keep down bad debts ; 
and [ am sorry to add, that even Sunday was once profaned, whilst we 
were there, with the perpetration of deeds of arms. 

A Bavarian and Swiss were the next pair introduced, each of whom was 
surrounded by a considerable number of his countrymen. I never was so 
much struck with the appearance of the Swiss as on that occasion. Tall, 
well-made, generally handsome, and dark, they form a strong contrast to 
the thickset, ordinary-looking, fair haired Germans; and the comparison 
is vastly in favor of the sons of the mountains. 

The duel was a short one, but violently and skilfully contested, and 
ended without loss of bleod. Once seen, all is seen, in this kind of spec- 
tacle ; certainly a brilliant, singular, and (though I detest the word) ro- 
mantic scene. ‘The grotesque figures, the bright colors, the flashing 
blades, and the whirling group, together with the gloomy light and loud 
echo of the room, present altogether a sight well worth the beholding.— 


Presently our hero came in, without coat 
or waistcoat, looking very fierce; and as soon as he saw us he made | 
explained to him, that i 


I wished sincerely for the pencil of an artist to sketch the whole scene ;— 
but above all that admirable character, the doctor. Would that I coulp 
take him folding his hands so comfortably, and knocking off the ashes of 
| his cigar before the signal is given for beginning! He would be a good 
|| subject for the inimitable Cruikshank, to shew how custom and use will 
make a man enjoy himself under the most apparently anpleasant circum 

stances; for I apprehend the doctor has not only to give a most unremit- 
ting attention to the two men whilst engaged, being, as he is, the Su- 
preme authority on the subject, and without whom no duel can take place, 
but stands there at the risk of certain severe pains and penalties, if caugh: 
aiding or abetting the preceeding. How far this surmise is correct, how- 
ever, I am not prepared to say. 

As soon as the second pair had given each other “satisfaction,” we got 
up and went away, and in our way home encountered the chain of out- 
posts set out to communicate from one to another any symptom that the 
police were in motion, the last of the line having to announce it to the 
meeting. I confess I was ill-dispesed enough to wish such a report might 
be brought in whilst we were there, that we might have an opportunity of 
secing what effect the approach of the enemy would produce. As the 
Neckar must be crossed before any one can arrive at the spot, it 1s not 
a difficult matter to get such early notice of the disturbing powers, as to 
enable all the parties assembled to scamper away up the mountain.— 
Sometimes, however, it happens that the police cross the Neckar at a 
point out of sight of the watches, by means of boats, and making a quiet 
circuit round the mountains, come suddenly down upon them from the 
summit. One of the line of sentinels is an old woman, knitting ; with 
whose unconcerned, unconscious look, we were highly amused, as we 
passed on. 

The battle ended, two or three questions naturally suggest themselves. 
Why is it that such a custom prevails exclusively in these societies !— 
What is the meaning of it, and why is it not put down? Stripping it of 
its peculiarities, and regarding it as merely a habit of fighting, it pre- 
vails, | conceive, for just the same reasom that boxing prevails amongst 
the lower forms in English public schools. Now boys fight either to pro- 
tect themselves from being “bullied,” or to satisfy some uncontrollable 
fit of anger, or because they think a reputation for courage and strength 
is better than to be thought clever and industrious,—or, at least, that the 
latter is better in conjunction with the former. The same three mo- 
tives, I think, keep up the custom of the duel amongst the German stu- 
dents. But, be it observed, it is always in an early or poor state of so- 
ciety, in which some deficiency is plainly to be remarked, that the pro? 
pensity for fighting has much strength. Whenever, therefore, proper 
moral and religious feelings, and the principles of gentlemanlike conduct, 
have gained for themselves, in any society whatever, the influence they 
ought always to possess, we invariably find that the previous supposed 
necessity for decisions vi et armis gradually dwindles away, and at last 
almost totally disappears. 

I have already said that I am afraid the above mentioned feelings and 
principles have not got the hold they ought to have in a German univer 
sity. There is ambition to “renown,” and ambition to be a politician, and 
ambition to be a philosopher, and ambition to be a Radical; but little 
desire to be, and little exertion to become, what in England is emphati- 
cally called a gentleman. Feeling, then, that there is no moral evil in con- 
stantly appealing to the sword, and ignorant that mere personal courage 
is the lowest, because the cheapest, of all human virtues, they still retain 
this practice, as silly in itself as it is unjustifiable in its principle. 

Why, then, is it not put down? First, because in the present state of 
those societies, there 1s no power in existence capable of doing away 
with it altogether. ‘The university authorities would not attemptit if they 
could, because the odium which must fall upon the movers would put an 
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end to any popularity they might enjoy, and so diminish their subsistence 
by thinning the number of their hearers. 

Aga, if the government were dispesed to try the experiment, coer- 
cion would fail of complete success, unless it was accompanied by dili- 
gent efforts to remove the moral causes which keep the habit alive.— 
Whilst those causes are in operation, the students will at all risks insult 
each other, and avenge themselves with the sword or pistol; and it is far 
from being the policy of government to irritate such a body without be 
ing quite sure of success. At present they could not succeed, as the king 
of Prussia has not succeeded at Bonn; and therefore they wink at a 
system they cannot hope to control. 

After all, it is perhaps not a thing to be regarded very seriously. By 
themselves, it is certainly looked upon much more lightly than we are apt 
to imagine—often in the light of an exercise, and almost a pastime— 
without any malicious feeling, or any thirst for blood. The danger atten- 
dant on the game givesit a zest and an excitement, which has been part- 
ly the cause of its durability. Possibly, too, government may think that, 
by attuning their ears to the clash of steel, they are doing something 
towards nursing generations of men fit to defend the beloved ‘“ vaterland ;” 
and thus tacitly encourage this system, on the same grounds that a large 
stud of horses and a riding master are kept up in each large town in the 
Grand Duchy, with a view to incite the jeunes gens to learn to ride, and 
so be a reserve to recruit the ranks of the cavalry, if self-defence or war 
sould make it necessary. 


SPECULATION ON SHAKSPEARE’S HAPPINESS. 

There seems to have been a period of Shakspeare’s life when his heart 
was ill at ease, and ill content with the world or his own conscience ;— 
the memory of hours misspent, the pang of affection misplaced or unrequi- 
ted, the experience of man’s worser nature, which intercourse with ill-cho- 
sen associates, by choice or circumstance, peculiarly teaches,—these, as 
they sank down into the depths of his great mind, seem not only to have 
inspired into it the conception of Lear and Timon, but that of one prima- 
ry character, the censurer of mankind. This type is first seen in the phi- 
locophic melancholy of Jaques, gazing with an undiminished serenity and 











| with a gayety of fancy, though not of manners, on the follies of the world. 


It assumes a graver cast in the exiled Duke of the same play, and next 
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one rather more severe, in the Duke of ‘‘Measure for Measure.”’ In all 
these, however, it is merely contemplative philosophy. In Hamlet this is 
mingled with the impulses of a perturbed heart under the pressure of ex- 
traordinary circumstances : it shines no longer, as in the former charac- 
ters, with a steady light, but plays in fitful coruscations amidst feigned 
gayety and extravagance. In Lear it is the flash of sudden inspiration 
across the incongruous imagery of madness; in Timon it is obscured by 
the exaggerations of misanthropy. These plays all belong to nearly the 
same period; “As You Like It” being usually referred to 1600, ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” in its altered form, to abovt 1602, “‘Timon” to the same year, 
** Measure for Measure” to 1603, and “ Lear” to 1604. In the later plays 
of Shakspeare, especially in ‘ Macbeth” and the “Tempest,” much of 
moral speculation will be found, but he has never returned to this type of 
character in the personages. 
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TWO GERMAN TALES. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE. 

Various legends are told explanatory of the reason why this magnificent 
fragment of architecture was nefer finished. Amongst them is the fol- 
lowing :— 

The devil was vexed, as well he might be, at the progress which was 
daily made in the erection of this truly stupendous temple to the true 
Gop ; and he resolved to interrupt it, if he could, by any possibility, do so. 
To this end, disguised as an elderly gentleman, to prevent the annoyance 
of a crowd, he sought out Herr Gerhard, the architect. Herr Gerhard, 
who was a freemason as well as an architect, of course knew his visiter 


at once ; and, as he was a polite man, as well as a clever artist, he re- 


ceived him with all due courtesy. Refreshments were offered by the 


host, and declined by the guest. 


“Thank ye, thank ye,” said the prince of darkness; “your meat and 
drink here on earth is not over much to my taste; they are not high- 
‘seasoned or hot enough for me.” 

‘But I can give you a glass of Portugal wine,” said the architect. “TI 
‘had it direct from London. You may trust to that for heat. It is four 
parts brandy. It is real London Particular, I assure you.” 

“Thank you all the same,” replied Satan; “but I have had a morning 
‘draught of Phlegethon. Besides, I come to you about business. You are 
a little in the sporting line, eh?” 

The host nodded his head in token of assent. 

“‘T am rather that way myself,” continued the devil; “and I come to 
make a bet with you about the building of the cathedral.” 

Now, betting was the soft part of our architect’s composition ; and so, 
although he was otherwise a worthy, religious man, and a polite one too, 
as we have just seen, he let himself be taken in by the cunning ser- 
pent. 

“I’m your man!” said he, slapping the devil’s thigh with his hand. 
** What's your wager?” 

“That I'll bring a brook from Treves to Cologne single-handed, be- 
fore you complete the cathedral, how many hands soever you may employ 
on it.” 

‘‘ But you’re the ” (the polite host hesitated). 

“ Devil,” added his guest. ‘ Well, what of that?” 

The architect bowed, and smiled, and looked knowing, as men generally 
do when they are about to be very much out-witted. 

“I'll work single-handed,” continued the fiend. ‘One is one. You 
may multiply your present number of hands by a hundred if you will. 
Can any thing be fairer!” 

“« Done !” exclained Herr Gerhard, who was now fairly caught. ‘‘ When 
shall we begin?” 

“The sooner the better,” replied his guest, rising to depart. 

«¢ To-morrow, then,”’ said he. 

*‘ To-morrow,” said the devil, making his best bow at the door, and doub- 
ling up his tail lest it should cause him to trip as he stumped down stairs 
with his cloven foot. 

“ But the wager?” asked the architect rather falteringly. 

“ Your soul, iff win,” said the devil. ‘* Anything of mine you may take 
a fancy to, if I lose. Good morning.” 

‘Good morning,” murmured Herr Gerhard, and sunk senseless on a 
chair. 

The apartment required fumigation all this day and night ; for the fiend 
left behind him a smell almost as offensive as that of tobacco smoke. 








the direction from Treves. It was within a half-hour’s run of Cologne. 
He could perceive its progress as a man may that of the minute-hand of a 
clock. Every moment brought it nearer: every second was fraughjtwith 
death and eternal destruction to him. 

“Demon!” exclaimed he in a fit of rage, “you have won. But you 
shall never have your wager from me alive.” 

With these words he flung himself from the tower, and was shattered to 
pieces by the fall. The fiend, in the shape of a large black hound, sprang 
| after him ; but he was too late to seize him alive. Thus perished the 
foolish wight who would wager with the devil. Since his death no fur- 
|| ther progress has been made towards the completion of the cathedral ; it 
stands exactly as he is said to have left it. 

The suicide and the spirit-hound were sculptured in relief high up the 
fatal tower whence the hapless architect had precipitated himself. And 
it is confidently asserted, by the enlightened populace of Cologne, that if 
you lay your earto the ground by the Devil’s stone, you will hear the 
gurgle of a brook, as it flows to the river, under the foundations of the 
cathedral. 








RAMERSDORF—THE DOOMED DANCERS. 

Where the abbey of Ramersdorf now stands, stood also, in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, a considerable village. In those days there 
| were saints on earth, or, at all events, there were those who were consider- 
jed such by the popular belief; and the Abbot of Ramersdorf was one of 
| thom—peshape the most celebrated of all the others in his vicinity—for 

they were always in plenty in those places where the faithful resided. 

| The following tradition, in connection with one branch of belief in his 
|| sanctity—the power of working miracles for evil purposes to his fellow- 
|| creatures—is still current among the simple and romantic inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood of the Seven Mountains. 

The Sabbath-day drew to a close in the summer tide of the year of 
grace one thousand and one, and the rustics of Ramersdorf amused them 
with a dance, as was their wont to do, in the courtyard of the monastery 
It was a privilege which they had enjoyed time immemorial, and it had 
never been gainsayed by the abbots who were dead and gone ; but Anselm 
von Lowenberg, the then superior of the convent, an austere, ascetic man, 
who looked with disdain and dislike on all popular recreations, had long 
set his face against it; and had, moreover, tried every means, short of 
actual prohibition, to put an end to the profane amusement. ‘The rustics, 
however, were not to be debarred by his displeasure from pursuing, per- 
haps, their only pleasure ; and though the pious abbot discountenanced 
their proceedings, their acquiescence was not one bit the more, or their 
enjoyment one atom the less. Thus stood things at the time in question, 
when the following occurrence took place :— 

The day had been very beautiful, and the evening was, if possible, more 
so. Gailey garbed maidens of the villagery, and stalwart rustics, filled 
the courtyard of the convent ; the rural Orpheus, a blind fiddler, who had 
fiddled three generations off the stage, sat in front of a group of elders of 
either sex, who, though too old and too stiff to partake in the active and 
excitir 3 amusement, were still young enough to enjoy it heartily. A few 
| shaven crowns+those of the liberal-minded monks—peered from the lat- 
|ticed casements which looked out onto the merry scene. The music 
|struck up—the dance begun. Who approaches? Why are so many 
| anxious glances cast in yonder direction? It is the Abbot. 

‘Cease your foolery !” he spake to them, in a solemn tone; “ profane 
|not the place, nor the day, with your idle mirth. Go hence, and pray in 
your own homes, for the grace of the Lorp to govern ye, for ye are wick- 
|ed, and wilful, and hard of heart, as the stones.’ 
| He waved his hand, as if to disperse them; but his words and his ac- 
/tion were equally unheeded by the dancers and the spectators. 

«Forth, vile sinners!” he pursued ; ‘forth these walls, or I will curse 
ye with the curse !” 

Still they regarded him not, to obey his behest; although they so far 
noticed his words as to return menacing look for look, and muttered threat 
for threat with bim. The music played on with the most impassive livel.- 
ness ; the dancers danced as though they did it for a wager, or character- 
istically of their class— 

‘a —thought to win renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down.” 
The spectators expressed their apprebation of each tour de force, and each 
| display of agility made by the saltatory antagonists. 

“Well, then,” spake the abbot, bursting with rage ; “an ye cease not, 
|be my curse on your head; there may ye dance for a year and a day. 
| Gop wills it !” 


























Next day Herr Gerhard began to work in good earnest: every hand || He banned them bitterly: with uplifted hands and eyes he imprecated 
that could be had for love or money he employed, and all was activity || the vengeance of Heaven on their disobedience ; he prayed to the Lorp 
from the Dombruche, or cathedral quarry, in the Drachenfels mountain, to | to punish them, for their slight of his directions; and he then sought hs 


he proud city of Cologne itself. It may be easily imagined that, with 
sucha stake, the architect was not slow; but neither was his antagonist 
idle. Days and weeks passed over; the efforts of Herr Gerhard were un- 
abated ; and, as he saw no signs of his opponent’s labour, he began to look 
with confidence to success. 

*‘ What shall I require,” said he one day as he ascended the highest of 
the two towers, which exist in the state they were then left to this day— 
“ What shall I require from the cunning dog! He thought he had done 
me Ha! ha! that’s not bad either.” 

He reached the top of the tower; and, as he was rather a lusty man, 
he sat down on the windlass of the crane which, even now, stands there 
as it stood then. It was anoble prospect. The broad river flowed far be- 
low him; the vast city lay outspread at his feet ; the flat fat county tothe 
west, almost as far as Aix, was under his eye ; and to the south rose the 
majesty of the Seven Mountains. He looked everywhere but towards 
Treves ; at last he looked to that quarter too. A flight of wild ducks rose 
from the ground in the direction taken by his eve. 

“Quack, quack, quack,” went their hundred ornithological tongues, while 
the whirr of their wings, as they sailed high over his head, added to his 
ineipient confusion and dismay. 

‘* What do I see!” exclaimed he in atone of horror and affright. 

The brook, like a thread of silver, was visible, creeping towards him in 


'| cell, to vent his ire in solitude. 
ie From that hour,”’ continues the monkish legend, which furnishes forth 
|| this tale of wonder, “they continued to dance until a year and a day had 
|| fully expired. Night fell, and they ceased not ; day dawned, and they 
|| danced still; inthe heat of noon, in the cool of the evening: day after 
| day there was no rest for them, their saltation was without end. The sea- 
|| sons rolled over them; summer gave place to autumn; winter succeeded 
|, to summer; and spring decked the fields with early flowers, as winter 
slowly disappeared ; yet still they danced on, through coursing time and 
| changing seasons, with unabated strength and unimpaired vigour. Rain 
| nor hail, snow nor storm, sunshine nor shade, seemed to affect them. 
Round, and round, and round they danced, in heat and cold, in damp and 
| dry, in light and darkness. What were the seasons—what the times, or 
| the hour, or the weather, tothem? In vain did their neighbours and friends 
| try to arrest them in their wild evolutions; in vain were attempts made 

to stop them in their whirling career ; in vain did even the abbot himself 
| interpose, to relieve them from the curse he had laid on them, and to put 
| a period to the punishment which he had been the cause of inflicting. 
|The strongest man in the vicinity held out his hand and caught oue of 
| them, with the intention of arresting his rotation, and tearing him from 
ithe charmed circle; but his own arm was torn from his body in the attempt, 
i and clung to the dancer with the gripe of life, till hisday was done, The 
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man paid his life as the forfeit of his temerity. No effort was left untried by the same mighty master, and the chivalrous soldier, the Christian hero, 
to relieve them; but every one failed. The sufferers themselves appear- | honored and admired even of his foes, is instantly recognized. The elegant 
ed, however, quite unconscious of what was passing—they seemed to be attire in which our own unhappy Charles I. is painted, gives even a tinge 
in a state of perfect somnambulism, and to be altogether unaware of the | of greatness to his handsome, peusive, but melancholy face and foredoomed 
presence of any persons, as well as insensible to pain or fatigue. When the | look. 

expiration of their punishment arrived, they were all found huddled toge- | Now an age should really be able to shew faces of the kind, and properly 
ther in the deep cavity which their unceasing saltation had worn in the | set off by a respectable dress ; but this is so far from being the case at 
earth beneath them. It was a considerable time before sense and con- | present, that Sir Thumas Lawrence always tried to cloak his heroes, and 
sciousness returned to them, and indeed they never after could be said to | keep them as much out ef sight as possible. 


have them complete ; for though they lived long, they were little better | Some persons like to be painted in military uniforms ;—strapped, 
than idiots during the remainder of their existence. \| sashed, buckled, belted, into the tight ungainly regulation-coats, though 














“So,” concludes the legend, “the Lorp punished disobedience: so,” | these are the most unhappy and disfiguring dresses that can possibly be 
perhaps, will some among ourselves charitably add, ‘should be punished | assumed,—for they are all glare, stare, stiffness, and angularity ;—the stuff, 
all Sabbath-breakers.’’ Gop forbid! || dogecollar-encased-neck, would alone spoil an Adonis. As to the broad- 

|topped schako, with its round apple-dompling tuft, it is as heavy to wear as 

so ‘to look at; and has, besides, the double advantage of leaving the bead as 

CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH, ora —— he sun, — and rain, as to —~ sabres of the enemy. 

: NTE 7A fieos . = ee y || This theory of uniforms is rather new, you will say; but it is true, 
ON MANNERS, FASHIONS, AND THINGS IN GENERAL. nevertheless: a moderr uniform will perhaps set off on incignifeont-loete- 
. DRESS AND ADDRESS, ling man, and bring him up to the level of his betters; but a really good- 

Of the influence of fashion on manners generally, I have often spoken | Jooking man always looks best in plain clothes. Women often desire to 
before; at present, ] have only todo with Dress and Address, as they | see you in uniform; I advise them, however, always to have a look at the 
ought to go together: that they form a theme more difficult than any which | dear man in plain clothes before they decide: “a word,” not to the wise, 
can be discovered in the Kantean philosophy, I need not tell you. There |!« but from the wise.” If uniforms do not, however, set off individuels, 
are at present se many middling tailers about town, that most men of any la sprinkling of red-coats set« off 2 ball-room to advantage, owing to the 
figure may obtain the appearance of being what is called “ well dressed ;” | dark, dark, and ever dark hues of modern costume. It was to break this 
but, then, there isa prodigious difference between the really and apparently | biack spell which has come pver society, that I formerly proposed that 
well dressed man ; and though it may not be easy to make the difference | sijk trousers, of whatever co!or of, pattern you pleese, should be worn as 
intelligible by description, any judge will detect it at first sight. \|full.dress in summer, baving silk shawl waistcoats to match. I s\all 

The really well dressed man may not be dressed in the extreme of | make my appearance in the proper attire m due time. As to the present 
fashion, but his clothes will sit casily upon him; there will be nothing stiff, | dress-coat, it is not good, but must serve till something better can be in- 
tight, or géné in their make, and they will be sure to harmonise, in cut as | vented; for ordinary morning work, the single-breasted surtout is very 
well as in color, with the figure, size, and complexion of the wearer.— || well. But no schneider, except my own, has succeeded in making a pro- 
There will be an absence of show and glitter, which never can be made to | per riding-coat. 1 was greatl y afflicted in seeing so many failures last 
suit the natural simplicity of modern costume : all attempts at finery with | summer, notwithstanding the particular directions I had given on the sub- 
the present dress evince bad taste; and whenever you see a coat attract || ject and which must here be repeated. A rding-coat is single-breasted 
oa than the owner, you may safely declare the whole turn out to | of course, has rather a large and full collar, and musy be cut straight down 
be a complete failure. ‘The well-dressed man will have neither chains, | from the throat,—mark, straight down to the last button but one of the 
rings, brooches, nor gold spangles about him; he will wear neither open- || waistcoat ; it is then cut abruptiy away over the hips, like a uniform coat, 
worked stockings, white satin-cravats, new-fashioned frills, nor embroider- | being only broader at the skirts. If you have anything of a figure, this is 
ed shirt-fronts—no one will call attention to his dress; but in speaking || the dress, and should be worn with wide well-strapped-down and bread- 
of him it will often be remarked, “ That is always a well-dressed man.” ‘flapped trousers. When made of cloth, trousers must always be of a very 
Some friends of mine have, I know, fine diamond brooches; and in a black || dark color; no light-colored trousers can possibly pass examination. 
satin stock [ have no objection to see a fine brilliant worn, but not a frag- In summer, you may give the reins to fancy in this respect, though 
ment beyonda single stone ; and even that can be tolerated only inablack slightly, of course ; taking care never to wear checked trousers —detesta- 
satin stock, which is itself only tolerated for want of something better. | ble things, in which no man of taste should be seen without losing caste. 
I confess that, for my own part, I like to see a full quantity of white—bri'- || The proper shape of a hat is a very difficult affsir, and must depend on the 
liantly white—shirt displayed at the breast ; but am not well satisfied with || face and figure of the wearer; but as all the world will follow the same 
any of the modes in which it has hitherto been shewn. As to the black fashion, some must, of course, consent to be made abundantly ridiculous. 
satin stock, it is a stifflooking affair; and stiffness and awkwardness are || The present fashion commands, that a hat shall be broad at the ‘top and wide 
necessarily synonymous. 1 should therefore be glad to see it altered, and | at the brim ; but how will our friend Dumpkins, who only stands four feet 
think that there must be some soft, fleecy, gauzy kind of black silk, cor- || pine inches in his high heeled hussar boots, and whose head is large 
responding in texture to the as white India muslin cravats which George enough for a man of six feet three, look in such an unwieldy topper? And 
IV. patronised, and which fell, as the first victims of Brummel’s revenge, yet our unhappy friend is forced to wear one. For the general mass, the 
when the prince offended the dandy. : Ca most becoming hats were those formerly known under the name of Peter- 

i The present tendency to tightness in dress is greatly objectionable, evin- || shams. The present hat should be called the Anglesea, for the Marquis 
cing a total want of gated of decency. No one who has ever || was the first who sported them; and as he has rather a small head and a 
been in the East, and had occasion to admire the graceful and flowing |j good person, they suit him very well. But phrenology has put small heads 
drapery of the Orientals, as it was at least before the late innovations of || out of fashion; and since we have been told that little heads indicate 
Sultan Mahmoud, would ever expose himself to be called ‘a wearer of || little brains and less knowledge, we must leave off wearing hats that can 
tight breeches ; a regular and deserved term of reproach all over the | only look well upon blockheads. I recollect an eccentric nobleman, who 
boundless East. Look at the costuines of the last half century, and see || always made it a rule to come late to dinner parties, in order that, in pass- 
the graceless, angular, and indecent figures cut by the “bucks” of the ing through the hall, he might try on the hats of the different guests pre- 
latter years of Gi erge III., to which we are hastening back. ‘Tailors find sent, and thus ascertain what intellectual rank he would hold in the com- 
it easier to make tight trousers than wide flowing ones,—a snip let out pany. When this theory of the large heads was discussed in Paris, a few 
the secret in taking my measure,- -and they have more influence over years ago, a philosophic hatter nearly got his own head broken for allowing 
fashion than is genera!ly supposed; they therefore mould it to the form || his phrenological zeal so far to get the better of his patriotism, as to de- 
that suits them best, both as to profit and convenience, and the less cloth || clare that English heads were generally larger than French heads : he had 
they Page the more they make by you. Besides, if you are in your || supplied some English regiments with new caps during the time of the oc- 
tailor . debt, he os of th me ag you short measure, knowing that you dare || cupation, and spoke from good measurement :—all France was indignant. 
at pense hy Betmnncin: ge a sd be = dressed, take care to |} The Bonapartists, also, were greatly taken aback by this new doctrine ; for 

eep your t rcommand; that is, never let your bill outgrow your || it proved on inspection that the cast of Napoleon’s head, taken after his 
means of a rae the rebel if he presumes to have a will or || death at St. Helena, represented a very ordinary head indeed, bearing but 
taste of his own. To be ill-dressed is not only discreditable to an indi- || feeble resemblance to the grand and magnificent head that painters, statu- 
vidual, but, if bad taste becomes general, it casts a reflection on the age |!aries, and engravers had usually bestowed upon him 
and nation to which the tasteless belong. Te "I wen a 4s ” : 
: = hole : o return to hats, however. I expect that the “ Sabertash” hat will 

Go into any family portrait gallery and look at the frizzled, powdered || eclipse both the ‘“ Petersham ”’ and the ‘“ Anglesea ;” the following is its 
heads ; the tight silk inexpressibles, of every color, from black and blue shape. The brim is broad—broader, indeed, than usual—but depending, of 
to pea-green and pink; the long-lapelled, embroidered waistcoats, and | course, on the height of the wearer; it is greatly bent down before and 
spangled and es they ~ coats to Aa compare the finical || behind, but has little turn-up on the sides. ‘The crown is not exactly low 
See ao nak seven dae os bere do sok coed the va || —for low crowns on tall men look ridiculous—but low enough not to ap- 
eat tarchtane dinaitinell Ge eulak kia , gene ions n- || pear high and heavy ; instead of widening at the top, it narrows, not for the 
as 3 aetna rsose-sae Ah - ; “ Ree between the || purpose of assuming a distinctly conical shape, but merely to have a light 
pe ‘hens pero > agg eevee pester choayhgd ye ure | ord rod look. . Try this hat with the coat before descrived—the “ Saber- 

shail tis Sie lined Giiaiitier oe hd eanie a h € || tash Costume,” in fact ; and if you are not then “ the thing,” give up the 
pigrelts, ; y years ago, to have been a poor and || subject of dress altogether: for you may depend upon it, that your case is 
shallow one, and well represented by the costumes its heroes seem to have hopeless. And now, as to boots . ; , , 
rely Crees sha senna ek an Be ee a 2 | meer cold comprehend how in an ag hat pretends to mosh te 
Sonsini Wie af Chicas Dniabfe Gieh. ant tei Chan 4 ; e Ty lightened phi'anthiopy, the race of modern boot-makers should so long have 

ty : _— n from under the pow- ! escaped extermination ; for assuredly, no race, or class of men, ever inflict- 
dered toupée of George IIl.’s reign. On the other hand, what splendid | : : Veto ‘ 
hie : » what splendid | ed so much suffering on mankind as the sons of Crispin have done. 
faces are found rising above the beards of the olden time! Can any thing | Breat! h : } i 
emcee tee wild, Ceantifel, end Mich Hedilnnn c , g || Breathes there the man, who has never suffered from the pain of a corn, or 
mild, be: ! gh intelligent countenance of Shaks- | t!e pressure of at ’ And | h dy? Ask the abl 
peare, as delineated in the picture of Honbracken? And rs i P 001 ! nd yet, where is the remedy * sk the ablest 
atin al a ; n! And then, what a |/surgeon in London to relieve you from the pain of a corn, and he will tell 
simple and elegant costume! Look at Vandvke’s portrait of Wallen ||. ou that he would son be the richest England if h Id eff 
stein, and the greatest genius of his time and h ee, Se Se Se See ee 
: e country, the man of un- |)suchacure. And yet the torturers are allowed to exist, and to persevere 
fathomable mind, the protector and the dread of kings, stands at once con- lin their ti hough i 
fessed to view, Turn to his great adversary, Gustavus Adolph i\ practice, though we pretend to have abolished torture altogether. 
: Y, us Adolphus, painted || Talk of the tortures inflicted by the Inquisition, indeed! why, the Inqui- 
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sition only martyred a few individuals from time to time, to keep their hands |! 
in, whereas shoemakers torture the whole race of shoe-wearing men. i 
And what is the object the miscreants have in view by such conduct ? i 
Not to inflict torture, certainly, for they could gain nothing by it; besides | 
which, some of the artists are christians at heart. Wo, their sole object is 
to turn out a “neat article,” a something that shall look well in a shop win- |! 
dow, and captivate the fancy of some unwary passenger. As to the form } 
and figure of a foot, they care absolutely nothirg about it; and if a law, 
inflicting capital punishment on the offenders, cannot be obtained—the | 
dandies in the House of Commons being mostly under the lash of their | 
tradesmen’s long bills—the treadmill, at least, should punish every one 
whose customer cou!: produce a corn ; the jury in all cases to be composed 
of sufferers. The foot never looks so ill as when cramped into a boot or 
shoe that is too small; and yet the great fault of all bootmakers is, that 
they make boots too short, and too tight across the toes, and where the foot 
a in walking. They never allow half enough for the stretching of | 
a foot in length, and make no allowance for its stretching in breadth ; still 
less to its form and figure, as they give to all boots and shoes exactly the | 
same shape and proportions. Nor can you judge of the matter yourself, 
when you try on the boot; for your foot is then at rest, and does not ex- 
pand, and you fancy that the article fits you like a glove, and only find your | 
error after your first half hour's walk, and when it can no longer be reme- 
died ; for Crispin tells you that he cannot take back a boot that has been 
worn, and which he assures you will, after a few days, fit like a silk stock- 
ing: that is after you have suffered torture for days and weeks, metamor- 
phosed your feet into stretchers for ill-made boots, and laid the foundation 
for corns that will be sure to plague you for years. And yet such criminals 
are allowed to escape the tread-mill! I am told that quantities of boots 
are now imported from I’rance, many thousand pairs annually, and that 
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sary toa aay and elegant address. The perfectly well-bred man suppréss- 
es all display of violent emotion, whether of pleasure or of pain, and pre- 
serves a calin, mild, tranquil, and dignified deportment, as free from stiff- 
ness as from hauteur: for hauteur and vulgar familiarity stand exactly on 
the same level. ‘The manof whom we are speaking shews, without effort, 
his wish to please and be pleased ; keeps frivolity aloof by stately and re- 
served politeness, while his general manner proves that, incapable of rude- 


‘ness himself, he submits to none from others. With tact, good sense, and 


good feeling, all this is not only easy—it is perfectly natural: but the mo- 
ment you allow envy or uncharitableness to get the better of you, it is not 
even to be acted. In the mass, women have far more elegance and agree- 
ableness of address than men; simply, I suppose, because they have less 
affectation, and more cleverness and good feeling: you often see women 
who are less graceful or pleasing in their manners than others, but you sel- 
dom see them absolutely ungraceful, even when a little awkward for want 
of practice in society ; and it is rarely, indeed, that you find them absolute- 
ly rude and boorish. 

This matter of Address reminds me of an anecdote I lately read in Mrs} 
Broughton’s “ Six Years’ Residence at Algiers,’ a very charming and de- 
lightful book, which I recommend everybody to peruse without delay. In 
my last, you may recollect that I pointed out the want of tact displayed by 
great wits and great reviewers. Let me now shew you how a Turk can 
make a good speech, at proper time and place. 

It is not unusual, in the East, for men of high rank to keep young 
lions about them, as we keep terriers and Newfoundland dogs about our 
| houses and apartments. Whea Col. Blankely, Mrs. Broughton’s father, 
was consul at Algiers, the dey happened to have a pet lion, nearly full 
| grown, who had taken an unaccountable dislike to the colonel’s red coat, 
which he never failed to salute with a growl and a threatening display of 





most travelling dandies lay in a stock on leaving Paris. It may be so, but | very fine white teeth. On entering the presence chamber one day, the 
I never saw a well-made boot in France ; and though French boots certain- i colonel found his highness reclining on a sofa, with his foot resting on the 


ly cost less money than English ones, they are far from being cheaper in 
the end. No, no; gloves and silk stucks are the only articles of gentle- 
manlike apparel that can be obtained in France. 

And now, having discoursed about Dress, let us say a word of Address, 
—atopic of equal importance, and certainly of equal difficulty. Half the 
world, I suspect, judge of the other half by their first appearance and ad- 
dress ; and, to tell you the truth, I am not certain that it is a bad way of 
judging. I would strongly recommend all young ladies who are wavering 
Coomeae “Yes” and * No,” to recollect what they thought of the “ dear 
fellow’’ the first time they saw him, before assiduity had produced any ef- 
fect : let them ask themselves the question fairly, practice no self-deception 
upon their own hearts, and trifle with their future happiness, and they will 
be sure to obtain some just information. For the impression, however 
slight, made by a stranger on a totally unbiassed mind, will generally be a 
just one, and shews how important it is to have a good address. Like dress, 
address must ina great measure depend upon the look, figure, and charac- 
ter of the individual. A man of tall, stately figure, and reflective mien, 
would seem foolish were he to present himself with the rolling air, smirk- 
ing, knowing, half-leering look, that might become a short, fat, rubicund 
bon vivant and merry companion; even as the latter would be laughed at 
were he to assume the measured step and dignified deportment of the 
former. The light, on-point of-toe-advancing step, the simpering smiling 
bow cast round the circle, with the half-dandy, half-dancing-master air, 
may suit foreigners, and it isin their way; but never can become an En- 
glishman. Whether good or bad, there is too much character about us for | 
such display; and though I have lately seen some travelled young men of | 
rank attempt to take up the fashion, it has always proved a failure, becaus » 
there was something of a want of dignity about it. Address is, therefore, 
a matter of tact, as dress is of taste, and cannot be taught by exact rules ; 
we can only lay down general principles, and even their just application 
requires a degree of self-knowledge which we do not meet with every 
day. 
t never, for my own part, enter a room in which a pleasant party is assem- 
bled, that I do not feel greatly disposed to bound right up to the lady of 
the house, to jump over chairs and tables, or any obstacle that may im- 
pede my progress, to give her a grand grenadier shake of the hand, and 
thank her for asking me to so charming a party; my next wish,—giving 
bores, vulgarians, and affected people the cutdirect in good Royal Gren- 
adier style,—is to turn round to the prettiest girl in the room, and say as 
many fine things as I can possibly think of. But modern ton does not well 
admit this kind of deportment : we are bound to suppress all extreme emo- 
tions ; for to display extreme pleasure and delight in the conversation of 
one person, or set of persons, renders the mere politeness with which we | 
might treat others, complete rudeness by the contrast, and must, therefore, 
be carefully avoided ; because, as I told you in my last, there never can 











be any merit in rudeness, whatever some persons may think of it, for any | 


boor can be just as rude as the most perfect exclusive in the land. 

But as it is not enough to abstain fromrudeness,tdirect or indirect, and as | 
you cannot do the ultra-agreeable to all, because you would be laughed at ! 
by all, and voted a bore by the many ; the question is how to regulate your | 
deportment so as to be agreeable—at least, respected by all, and disagree- 
able to none, except to those who may secretly envy your success with. 
some pretty girl, or general reputation in society? This juste milieu line 
of conduct may not, perhaps, be an easy one to the multitude: but Ido | 
think it is attainable, nevertheless; and if you are totally unaffected, and | 
strive, without overdoing the thing, to please and be pleased, the chances | 
are that you will succeed—as far, at least, as success 1s within your reach. 
Never attempt to copy the manners of arother; such second-hand imita- | 
tions always look foolish. Avoid affectation, as certain ruin—it is the | 
bane of the rising generation: for, whether you affect the manof conse- | 
quence—the exquisite, exclusive, or superlative—you will be sure to ap- | 
pear superlatively ridiculous the moment you come within the observation | 
of any one possessing the least knowledge of the world. As to the affect- | 
ation of singularity, it is only the first step towards acting the buffoon. Try, 
therefore, to be polite, good-humored, and unassuming ; and if you cannot 
make this simple effort, you have certainly no business in society. 


| 


‘neck of this interesting favorite. The lion no sooner saw the hated red- 


coat than he sprung up, and, with a dreadful roar, rushed out of the apart- 
ment, overthrowing the dey by this unexpected spring, and making him 
roll, head over heels, from his seat of honor. The attendants stood aghast, 
expecting that a hundred heads at least would have to pay for the lion’s 
indiscretion ; and the colonel naturally felt uncomfortable at having caused 
so much confusion. The old Turk, however, restored good humor in an 
instant. ‘* You see,” said he, quietly resuming his seat, “ that the very 
lions fly before the British uniform.” 

This want of address on the part of gentlemen renders the art of giving 
parties extremely difficult, and prevents strangers amalgamating properly 
together, even during a dinner or evening party. Except in the houses of 
the nobility, or of persons of high rank, where affectation is not so easily 
practised, you rarely see parties succeed well, unless when they are small, 
and composed of persons already acquainted. At all other times, a stiffness 
and reserve will be found to hang over the very best society, and to crush 
every thing like good humor, cheerfulness, and sociability. Without a 
formal introduction, which cannot take place in a large circle, strangers are 
afraid to speak to each other. Some fear to be too condescending towards 
persons who may not deserve such exalted honor; while others dread to 
be thought intrusive, and repulsed as forward vulgarians. Now, this is 
downright folly ; for all persons, of high or low degree, should recollect, 
that, on entering a gentleman’s house, they are bound to consider his gves's 
as theirequals. If they fear the slightest contamination, they ought to stay 
away; but if they accept the invitation, and possess three grains of judg- 
ment, they must do their best to please and be pleased. Tocarry your 
hauteur or affected insouciance into company is the very height of ill- 
breeding, and a direct insult offered to the host or hostess—an insult, too, 
resulting from gross ignorance, and from the silly belief that you are doing 
the thing in most exquisite style. My fashionable public, or all party-going 
persons, must therefore learn to consider themselves as acquaintances for 
the time, whenever they meet in private society. That it is not easy, a 
once, to start pleasant subjects of conversation with those whom you never 
met before,—of whose ¢on, pursuit, turn of mind, and modes of thinking, 
and manner of expression, you are totally ignorant, may be well unionteel 
but you must either stay at home, or make the attempt nevertheless. If 
people stare at you, and respond “yes” and “no” in a manner which 
shews that they think you an impertinent and ill-bred fellow, submit with the 
easy politeness that shall convince them of their error, and perhaps make 
them blush for their folly. Some will say that every body knows this: if 
so, the greater shame is that so few practise it. I have seen both ladies 
and gentlemen, who had been absolutely captivating at the house of ancblc- 
man, behave with downright rudeness,—and on the same evening too,—at 
the house of a commoner. This reminds me of the custom of going to 
several parties on the same evening. Jt is decidedly ill-breeding, and ge- 
nerally downright affectation. Accept one party, and no more, and Stay 68 
long as politeness requires. By this hurrying away from one house to ano- 
ther, a lady is never sure of her guests. All her invitations may have 
been accepted, and, by the constant coming and going, she may never, per- 
haps, have half a corner of ber smallest drawing-room properly filled. 

I understand that the fashionable world are very impatient about the ap- 
pearance of my long-promised work on female education ; but this only 
shews their folly, for such a book is not to be written off-hand like a fash- 
ionable novel. I am obliged to travel far and wide in search of information 
and illustrations ; have to frequent ball-rooms, drawing-rooms, and water- 
ing-places, to follow anew theory up the Rhine and through tae whole of a 
continental tour; and am often forced to test the accuracy of my own ol- 
s:rvations by engaging in flirtations, which, though intended to be only of 
a passing and experimental nature, lead me frequently out of my own depth, 
and into more difficulties than I can just now stop to describe. The late 
affair of the ladies of the bedchamber—of which more presently—would 
alone have rendered a new edition of the work indispensable. The public 
must, therefore, have patience, certain that when the book does come, its 
ordinances will be as perfect and lasting as those of the Medes and Per- 
sians. ‘There is one point, however, on which circumstances oblige me 
to say a word 

















As to mere manner, I should say that a certain kind of stoicism is neces- 


I must impress upon the m‘nds of all mothers, aunts, and lady-guardians> 
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to pay more attention than they generally do to the society in which young | 
ladies mix on their first coming into company. Now do not mistake me, | 
and suppose that I intend to twaddle about the impropriety of allowing \ 
young ladies to associate with servants, grooms, butlers, coachmen, and 
other heroes of the shoulder-knot, or about the danger of permitting them }) 
to form intimacies with regular Lotharios,—lady-killers, not by name, but | 
by deed ;—all such lectures would be mere common-places, and those are | 
not exactly my way. No, I mean that they should take care and not allow 
young ladies to form intimacies with the first-come friends, the ordinary as- | 
sociates of the family, however good and respectable they may be,—unless | 
when they are in ton, manner, and feeling, something above the ordinary | 
standard : polite acquaintanceship there must be, but suffer no intimacy. | 
As the mind becomes more perfectly formed, as just and well-instilled | 
ideas become more firmly fixed, the reins may be gradually relaxed ; but | 
at first they may be held with a firm, though, of course, as gentle a hand as | 
possible. I have sometimes seen young ladies who sought a kind of dis- 
tinction, by boldly and roughly resisting parental rule; it is at all times 
bad sign, aud certain proof of great silliness, to say the least, whereas wil 
ling and graceful submission is invariably a good sign. This, however, 
only en passant. | 

My reason for recommending mothers to be careful about the intimacies 
formed by young ladies is this :—Well-educated and well-brought-up girls 
of sixteen or eighteen, generally possess a great deal of fine feeling, noble 
pride, and generosity of heart. Atthat early age, and before it has been | 
coarsely breathed upon by the mean and rascally world, the female mind is 
indeed a brilliant gem of purest water; but it has only the brilliancy, and 
not the hardness of the diamond, for it is soft and yielding, and too easily 
receives the impressions made upon it by coarser materi!s. The world 
would hardly believe the many instances 1 have known of ladies being 
brought down, in the course of a few seasons, from a high standard of | 
mental refinement, to the most ordinary and commonplace level. The | 
worse remains to be told; for I must add, that I have invariably found deep | 
sorrow and unavailing regret the final consequence of such a descent. Iil- | 
jedging friends and parents sometimes strive to undermine the high feelings | 
ofa pretty girl, in order to make her consent to a noble or wealthy marriage, | 
from which the delicacy of her nature revolts. In nine cases out of ten, this | 
is also attended with evil consequences; for though a marriage brought | 
about in this manner may go on smoothly, though there may be neither éclat | 
nor even quarrelling, it can hardly go on happily ; for the suppressed feel- 
ings will rebound at times, and then they strike with fearful violence against 
the heart: not to say that those may be at hand who know how and when 
to make them strike, and to avail themselves of the stunning consequences 
resulting from the blow. Here I must make an observation, which I have 
no time to explain at length. It is this :—Ladies would often make a bad 
choice, if the selection of a husband were always left to their own unguided | 
fancies. I suspect that heiresses seldom choose well, at least none of them | 
ever had the good taste to choose me ; but if the pretty dears often select 
foolishly enough, I believe they are generally right when they refuse, and 
should not be pressed to accept any one against their inclination. 

And, now, as to the charming dears of the ‘bedchamber,” the victors 
of the victor of Waterloo,— les vainqueurs du vainqueur de la terre.” A | 
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That these papers have entitled me to the privilege of writing maxims 
none, I presume, will deny. I shall therefore begin with laying down tw» 
which I trust will immediately be carried into law, by all who make any pre- 
tensions to fon, tact, and good taste. 

You must never, in general society be very assiduous to any lady in par” 
ticular; you are not to be always at her elbow, keeping others aloof, and pre~ 
venting her from mixing in general conversation. {n the boudoir, or in 
a tete-a-tete, you may be as tender and attentive as you can; but clever 
women dislike to see the same dangler, however favored, always following 
them in company, as if tied to their apron-strings: éclat-seeking women 
only tolerate such conduct. 

My next is imperative, and commands that smoking and snuff-taking 
shall be abolished, without respite or reprieve, as filthy and disgusting prac- 
tices, injurious alike to health, elegance, and cleanliness. Cigar smoking 
is an acquired habit, assumed from mere affectation, after the smoker has 
made himself sick for weeks together, merely for the honor of making a 
chimney of his throat. ‘Oh, but we are so used to it,’’ say the fumers, 
« that we cannot now leave it off.’ Not leave off snuffand cigars! Why, 
I would back a full-grown turkeycock—a bubbley-jock, as they say in Scot- 
land—against a whole divan of dandies, who should tell me that they could 
not command sufficient resolution to submit to the dictates of ordinary 
cleanliness. 
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Some of the most delightful events in one’s travels are those which 





great deal has been said respecting the late ministerial “ change and no | 
change ”’—both parties being perfectly conscious that they were not speak- 
ing out when gravely talking about “precedents,” “ usual custom in such 
cases,” “ proufs of the sovereign’s confidence,” and “ respect for the feel- 
ings of a young and helpless female.” All this was addressed to the | 
marines, as sailors say ; but to you and me, who understand such matters, | 
it was “leather and prunella,’’ and was never intended to be any thing more. | 
What Lord Brougham said was excellent, as far as it went; but as he 
knows absolutely nothing about the sex, and should never—like the other | 
upholders of a scandalous clause in the new Poor-law Bill—be allowed to | 
utter one sentence respecting them, I am reluctantly obliged to enlighten 
the public on this, as well as on so many other important points. 

What is the simple reason why Sir Robert Peel would not, and could 
not, accept office, so long as the female household remained unchanged ? 
The very same which would prevent me, or any other officer of the Royal 
Grenadiers, from occupying a fortress which the enemy had undermined in 
his retreat, and the train to which he retained the means of lighting at plea- 
sure. In such cases, all soldadoes, who have no fancy for being blown into | 
the air at the convenience of an adversary, begin by a close inspection of 
the premises, and never take regular possession till they have made a com- 
plete clearance, and cut off al: communication with the foe. Now, do not 
suppose that I intend to compare the “ maids of honor’ to fire-faggots and | 
barrels of gunpowder,—far from it ; they are all very charming and amiable | 
women, and dangerous exactly in proportion to their amiability : had they | 
been an ugly, stupid set, they might have remained in the household till | 
doomsday. Women, and particularly married women, are the greatest | 
political intriguers that can possibly be found. As long as the pretty dears | 
are single, and deeply occupied with balls, parties, partners, flirtations, pass- | 
ing attachments, and matrimonial speculations, they are not so dangerous 
in this respect ; butthe moment they are married, and have no longer any | 
interesting affairs of the heart to engage their attention nearer home, they 
immediately turn their shrewd and active minds to the most important | 





and exciting pursuit in which they can possibly contrive to meddle; and || 
state affairs take, of course, the lead of all others. We need not refer to | 
history for examples of female influence, as every one who has mixcd in so- | 
ciety knows, that women of a certain age and station take far more interest || 
in politics than in any thing else, and that it forms their principal and favorite | 
topic of conversation,—a little pleasant and harmless scandal hardly except- | 
ed. It isnot merely that they exert themselves in favor of friends, lovers, | 
and relatives, with a degree of zeal and perseverance which a minister is | 
not able to resist ; but it is notorious, that where they have access to the | 
higher powers, they will interfere in the most important affairs of state: and | 
then they do things in so graceful and winning a manner,—they have so much | 
tact and penetration, and read the most stupid ministerial countenance with | 
such perfect ease, that there is, in truth, no resisting them. If her Majesty 
will only give me the nomination of her maids of honor, she may retain the 





| afford the least material for description, and such is our sejour of a few 
idays at the Vicarage of B Jw was a venerable old house with 
| pointed gables, elaborate and pointed windows, with panes of glass of 
the size of the palm of the hand, low doors, narrow staircases, all sorts of 
| unsuspected rooms, and creepers outside, trelliced and trained to every 
| corner and angle. Then there was the modern wing with library and 
| dining room, large windows, marble fire-places, and French paper, and 
| in going from your bed-room to breakfast, you might fancy yourself step- 
ping from Queen Elizabeth’s time to Queen Victoria's. A high hedge of 
holly divided the smoothly shaven lawn from the churchyard, and in the 
midst of the moss-grown head-stones stood a grey old church with four 
vencrable towers, one of the most picturesque and beautiful specimens of 
the old English architecture that I have ever scen. The whole group 
church, vicarage, and a small hamlet of vine covered and embowered diees 
cottages, lay in the lap of a gently rising sweep of hills, and all around 
were spread landscapes of the finished and serene character peculiar to 
England—rich fields framed in flowering hedges, clumps of forest trees, 
glimpses of distant parks, country seats, and village spires, and on the 
horizon a line of mist-clad hills, scarce ever more distinct than the banks 
of low-lying clouds retiring after a thunder-storm in America. 

Early on Sunday morning we were awakened by the melody of the 
bells in the old towers, and with brief pauses between the tunes, they were 
played upon most musically, till the hour for the morning services. We 
have little idea in America of the perfection to which the chiming of bells 
is carried in England. In the towers of this small rural church are hung 





eight bells of different tone, and the tunes played on them by the more 


accomplished ringers of the neighbouring hamlet, are varied endlessly 
[ lay and listened to the simple airs as they died away over the valley with 
a pleasure I can scarcely express. The morning was serene aid bright 
the perfume of the clematis and jasmine flowers at the window, pene- 
trated to the curtains of my bed, and Sunday seemed to have dawned 
with the audible worship and palpable incense of Nature. We were told 
at breakfast that the chimes had been unusually merry, and were a com- 
pliment to ourselves, the villagers always expressing thus their congratu- 
lations on the arrival of guests at the V icarage. The compliment was re- 
peated between churches, and a very long peal rang in the twilight— 
our near relationship to the Vicar’s family authorising a very special re- 








ministerial appointments as long as she likes, 


joicing. 
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The interior of the church was very ancient looking and rough, the || whip was out of his hand, he would knock the giver down for his 1 imper- 
pews of unpainted oak, and the massive stone walls simply white-wash- ween I may as well record here, by the way, for the benefit of those 
ed. The congregation was small, perhaps fifty persons, and the men were _who may wish to know a comparison between the expense of travellin g 
(with two exceptions) dressed in russet carter’s frocks, and most of them | here and at home, that for two inside places for thirty miles, the coach fare 
in leather leggins. ‘The children sat on low benches placed in the centre = two pound, and the coachman’s fee five shillings, or half-a-crown each 
of the one aisle, and the boys, like their fathers, were in smock frocks of |inside. To get from the post town to Park, (two miles.) cost me 
homespun, their heavy shoes shod with iron like horses hoofs, and their | five and sixpence for a‘ fly,” so that for thirty-two miles travel I paid 
little legs buttoned up in the impenetrable gaiters of coarse leather. || £2.10.6, somewhere rising of twelve dollars. 
They looked, men and boys, as if they were intended to wear but one suit | And speaking of vocations, it would be auseful lesson to some of our 
in this world. ambitious youths to try a beginning at getting alivingin England. I was 
I was struck with the solemnity of the service, and the decorous atten- || never at all aware of the difficulty of finding even bread and salt for a 
tion of men, women, and children, to the responses. It was a beautiful spe- ] young man, till I had occasion lately to endeavour to better the condition 
cimen of simple and pastoral worship. Each family had the name of their | of a servant of my own—a lad who has been with me four or five years, 
farm or place of residence printed on the back of the pew, with the num- } and whose singular intelligence, good principles, and high self improve- 
ber of seats to which they were entitled, probably in proportion to their } ment fitted him, I thought, for any confidential trust or place whatever. 
tithes. The “living” is worth, if I remember right, not much over a | His own ideas too, (I thought, not unreasonably) had become somewhat 
hundred pounds—an insufficient sum to support so luxurious a vicarage as | sublimated in America, and he was unwilling to continue longer as a ser- 
1s appended to it, but happily for the people, the vicar chances to be a man | | vant. He went home to his mother, a working-woman of London, and I 
of fortune, and he unites in his excellent character, the exemplary pastor || did my utmost the month I was in town, enquiring among all classes of 
with the physician and lord of the manor. I left B with the convic- my friends, advertising, etc., to find him any possible livelihood above 
tion that if peace, contentment, and happiness, inhabit one spot more than || menial service. I was met every where with the same answer—* there 
all others in a world, whose allotments are so difficult to estimate, it is the | are hundreds of gentleman’s sons wearing out their youth in looking for 
vicarage in the bosom of that rural upland. ~ | the same thing.” I was told daily that it was quite in vain—-that appren- 
| ticeships were as much sought as clerkships, and that every avenue to the 
: of | making of a sixpence was overcrammed and inaccessible. My boy and 
We left B at 12 in the Brighton “ Age”—the “swell coach” of) is mother at last came to their senses, and, consenting to apply once 
England. We were to dine thirty miles nearer London at P at, | | more for a servant's place, he was fortunate enough to engage as valet to 
and we did the distance in exactly three hours, including a stop of fifteen || a bachelor, and is now gone with his new master on a tour to France. As 
minutes to dine. We are abused by all travellers for our alacrity in| | Harding the painter said to me, when he returned after his foreign trip, 
dining on the road, but what stage-coach in the United States ever limit- | “England is a great place to take the nonsense out of people.” 
ed its dining-time to fifteen minutes, and what American dinner of roast, 
pastry, and cheese, was ever dispatched so briefly. Yet the travellers to | 
Brighton are of the better class, and those who were my fellow passengers || The mania for going to America is very strong at present in England, 
the day I refer to, were particularly well-dressed and gentlemanly—yet | and among others whom a sight of the British Queen has infected with a 
all of them achieved a substantial dinner of beef, pudding, and cheese, | Westward bent, is Saunders, the miniature-painter, the Sir Thomas Law- 
paid their bills and drained their glass of porter within the quarter of an | rence of his line of art. He proposes to go out by one of the steamers 
hour. John Bull's blindness to the beam in his own eye is perhaps owing |in October, and to pass a year or two between travelling and working at 
to the fact that this hasty meal is sometimes called a “lunch !” his profession in the different cities. You will probably never have such 
an Opportunity of getting an admirable miniature. Besides being a man 
|| of great talent as a painter of likenesses, Saunders has the faculty of com- 
|| municating a look of high birth and lady-like-ness to his miniatures which 
has made him a favourite among the nobility of England. He has been 



































The two places beside our own in the inside were occupied by a lady | 
and her maid, and two children—an interpretation of the number two to | 
which i would not have agreed if I could have helped it. We cannot al- | 


ways tell, at first sight, what will be most amusing, however, and the child | ! 
of two years, who sprawled over my rheumatic knees with her mother’s | appointed miniature painter to the King of Hanover, and will bring with 


permission, thereby occasioning on gay part a most fixed look out of the || him copies of pictures done by himself for some of the most beautiful of 
window, furnished me after a while with a curious bit of observation. At || the women of rank in this country. At the time I was in Rome, some six 


one of the commons we passed, the children running out from a gipsey | OF Seven years since, Saunders was there, painting Lady Graham, Lady 
flowers into the coach, which the lit- | Coventry, and others, and having seen a great deal of him and his pictures, 


I speak confidently. 





encampment flung bunches of heath- 
tle girl appropriated, and commenced presenting rather graciously to her 
mother, the maid, and Mrs. W., ali of whom received them with ation! 
and thanks. Having rather a sulky face of my own when not particularly | We have been fortunate enough to receive an invitation from Lord Eg- 
called on to be pleased, the child omitted me for a long time in her dis. || lintoun to the Tournament, and shall leave for Eglintoun Castle in Scot- 
tributions. At last, after collecting and re-distributing the flowers for || land on the 24th—the day the packet sails with this letter. By the time 
about an hour, she grew suddenly grave—laid the heath all out upon her | | you get this, we shall probably have seen the great spectacle, and I shall 
lap, selected the largest and brightest flowers, and made them into a nose- 1 be writing you an account of it—which I will do most minutely and faith- 
gay. My attention was attracted by the seriousness of the child's occupa- || fully. You have seen by the papers, I presume, the different accounts of 
tion, and I was watching her without thinking my notice observed, when she i the arrangements and preparations. The invitations from the Earl him- 
raised her eyes to me very timidly, turned her new bouquet over and over, | self are about a thousand, and he has made arrangements to give two 
and at last, with a blush, deeper than I ever saw before upon a child, || thousand persons a sight of the tilting, these last getting their permits 
placed the flowers in my hand and hid her face in her mother’s bosom. || from Pratt, his upholsterer. The banquet will probably be the best thing 
My sulkiness gave way of course, and the little coquette’s pleasure in her | | about it, as the tables are to be arranged and the repast managed with all 
victory was excessive. For the remainder of the journey, those who had || state and ceremony. The ball may be like other fancy balls. The ticket 
given her their smiles too readily were entirely neglected, and all her at- | | of invitation is a beautiful engraving of a Gothic arch, the two pillars 
tentions were showered upon the only one she had found it difficult to | composed of knights in armour standing on pedestals, and the point of the 
please. I thought it as pretty a specimen of the ruling passion strong in arch ornamented by two fiery dragons, separated by his Lordship’s arms 
baby-hood as I ever saw. It was a piece of finished coquetry in a child | ‘and coronet—the motto, Gardez bien! The black-letter under the arch 
not old enough to speak plain. | runs thus:—'* The Earl of Eglintoun requests the pleasure of Mr. and 
The coachman of “the Age”? was a young man of perhaps thirty, who | Mrs. company at the Tournament, Banquet, and Ball, at Eglintoun 
is understood to have run through a considerable fortune, and drives for a | || Castle, the 28th and 29th August.” We promise ourselves great amuse- 
living—but he was not at all the sort of looking person you would fancy | ment in the hospitalities and splendours of the Castle. 
for a ‘swell whip.” He was slender, graceful, and rather pale, with a} P.S. I seal up this after a dinner party at which I heard rather a new 
retiring and thoughtful expression of face, very distinguished in his dress historical fact, viz:—that Charles I. was beheaded with his own con- 
and style, and on the modest side of gentlemanlike in his manners. He | sent. Give it up? Because he was axed whether he would or no! 
drove beautifully, and helped the passengers out and in, lifted their bag- N. P. W. 
gage, etc., very handily, but evidently shunned notice, and had no desire | ri 
to chat with the “outsides.” The excessive difficulty in England of find-| Tue Apotto Concert was quite the most brilliant entertainment of 











ing any clean way of making a living after the initiatory age is passed— | the season thus far. The music was entirely classic, of the first order, 


(a difficulty which reduced gentlemen feel most keenly)—probably forced || and the execution both vocal and instrumental was beyond all praise. Signor 
this person as it has others to take up a vocation for which the world for- | Montressor with his fair allies must get up another of these delightful 
tunately finds an excuse in eccentricity. He touches his hat for the half | concerts while the city is in the humour for such entertainments, and they 


crown or shilling, although probably if it were offered to him when the can scarcely fail to realize their highest hopes, 
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Tre Knicxersocker, for September, published by Clark & Edson, Pro- | fortunately, he was a man of honerable and kind disposition. Touched 
prietors, 161 Broadway '|by compassion, he received the helpless orphan into tus household, and 


: “pee 4 Ms | subsequently bestowed on the boy an education judged by the Turks of 

It io setiide to vindlonte aut own teste and to mask car sggrontyp © '\that period sufficiently liberal. He was instructed in the art of managing 
good thing, that we notice this sterling periodical, than that we expect to |! horse adroitly, and acquired great experience in the use ef the carbine. 
extend a knowledge of its excellence. The Knickerbocker .s already more | Reading and writing were reserved for the tuition of nature er events.— 
widely circulated and more highly esteemed than any other Monthly on this |) That forlorn orphan tee ~ pe to the world in the person of Mehemet 
side the Atlantic. Gradually it wen its way into the literary circles in | Ali.— United Service Journal. 


every city of the Unien, and since the accession of the “ gentle Geoffrey | 




















—_—_— 


; 2 ; | Tur Queen’s Hossanp!—The Nuremberg Correspondent has found a 
Crayon” as @ constant contributor, we are rejoiced to learn, that its ex-|/hysband for the Queen. It says— The reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg 
tension has been greatly increased. We have ne little experience in ex- || will shortly leave for London, accompanied by his younger son, Prince 
amining the elements of the seven principal English and Scotch Magazines, || Albert, who has been declared of age, for the purpose of wedding the 


1 _ = 
and our conviction is that no one ef them possesses higher claims on the — of England. 


admiration and patronage of a reading community than this flourishing || Gg, py pug Pay-poor.—Dumoulin received three louis for every visit 
American Menthly, whether considered as an impartial record of con- || to the Prince. On another occasion, together with M. Sylva, a physician 
temporaneous Literature, or as the medium of brilliant and instructive |jnot less famous than himself, but better 7 am rag yd re 
original contributiens. There is always an ample variety in the subjects — a man of high rank, who was so angerous y ill that at their las 
: ai . visit he died in their hands. This sudden death, being quite unexpected, 
endcigle of ts pagum, ant Ge” Batata Tate” orinene the mest on | it occasioned considerable consternation and murmur in the apartment, par- 
tiring industry. Indeed we are always particularly edified by the perusal || ticularly in the ante-chamber, where the domestics allowed themselves to 
of this department, for independent of the instructive reviews and notices \ adopt the most licentious conversation, and even threatened the doctors 
of new works, there runs through the whele a vein ef quiet, delicate | with unpleasant consequences, M. Sylva, naturally timid, was st 
satire, that is often as keenly edged as it is elegant and just. But why ‘and communicated his fears te Dumoulin, saying, “ by what door shall we 


: escape?” Dumoulin, having no fear but that ef not being paid, replied, 
attempt to “add a perfume to the violet,”—the Knickerbocker needs not |<. By the door where they pay,” and intrepidly left the apartment, followed 
our praise. ! 








| by Sylva, who trembled with fear. 
| 





\| One of the most curious ceremonies incidental to the accession of the 


. . . || young Sultan is said, by a Constantineple correspondent, to have been the 
ecking—Mori >i! —Sw oe tes Fa . te 
Biecking-——Maevioon, the Fill meher—Swein, the compasiter of the Po- ‘solemn shaving of his chin for the last time. This once done, no razor is 


nacea, must shortly admit to their fellowship, and as their equal, the al-| thenceforth allowed to touch his face, the beard being one of the attri- 
ready famous Grandjean, whose odoriferous liquids and pastes, for the | butes of Supreme power, which must be suffered to grow without being 
preservation of the human hair, whiskers, and eyebrows, are fast acquir- | touched by any kind of instrument.—French Paper. 

ing for him the reputatien of a worker in magic. We have occasion to 
pass many times during the day the door of the inventor of the “ genuine 


Granpsean Cutminatinc.—Day and Martin, the immortal inventors of 





Tres-Totat Mertinc.—A Devorep Discirtr.—Qn Monday afternoon, 
|| upwards of 500 respectable persons held a tee-total meeting on Peckham 
composition,” and such an array of gallipets—such packing and boxing, i Rye. Several persons addressed the assemblage at considerable length, 
such a flurry of business, cannot be seen out ef Pearl Street. Success to || one of whom stated that a baker in Long-acre, well known among their 
the enterprising foreigner, who, besides arresting the truant disposition || body, had that day shown his devotion to the cause by taking a hammer 

ont ” = . . lland destreying upwards of 20 dozen of wine, which he had stored in his 
of the *‘ pilous system,” is famed far and wide for his inimitable imita- | - 


: : ; cellar. 
tions of the natural hair, and for a native politeness that enhances the || 


| 

: | 

value of his “‘ wares.” | 
' 

| 
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Che Cheatre. 


THE PARK. 

These are palmy days for Old Drury. The manager has “let on” all 
really excites our sympathy in behalf of the sufferers. We can witness || his steam, and his progress against the current that has so long set against 
a sledge hammer blow or a tomahawking without wincing in a single || him, has been so great, that he may be considered as having surmounted 
muscle, but the Gazette has but just began the “ play ” when it has floor- |/ all troubles, passed the rapids, and as now careering over the unresisting 
ed the objects of its disgust, and it then munches and chaws up the vic- || waves of popular applause. In less figurative language, the combined at- 
tims till they havn’t a whole bone left. It has shown no very evident par- | traction of Opera and the Ballet has, nizht after night, filled the house to 
tiality for those innocent members of society who indulge the growth of | overflowing. Often have we urged on the management this successful 
whiskers, but fer any thing beyond these in the shape of decorations, it || combination, for Tragedy and Comedy do not more gratefully relieve each 
entertains an avowed hostility, and now and then drops among those who | other than Opera and Ballet, especially when the Opera happens to be of 
wear them like an Eagle into a dove cote. We append the conclusion of || that impressive, sublime, and lyrical character which distinguishes Fidelio. 
an article touching these aversions of our neighbours, done after their hap~ || After listening for an hour or two to the magnificent strains and marvellous 
piest style. || outpourings of melodious song, the mind requires to be let down from its 

The poor fools who cultivate moustaches, are fairly divisible into | elevation, and nothing conspires to effect Vais object so magically as wit- 
classes. In the first place, there is the justifiable, next the excusable, and | nessing the light deversions of the dance, accompanied by the gay and 
lastly the contemptible. The justifiable are these foreigners who come to 


the country with the facial appendages « é 2 society i ich || a as 
y facial appendages allowable in the society in which pleasure the majesty and power of music that so filled us with its in- 
they were reared, the excusables consists of the poor devils who cannot - 


raise money enough either to buy a razor or pay a barber—the contempti- | fluence, still the oppressive load of sympathetic sadness is removed, and 
ble is made up of a few native parvenues whose father’s labours in the |the heart mounts up tothe full enjoyment of the realities of life. Weshall 
butcher’s or soap boiler’s business have enabled them to send their sons || readily be understood by all those who have participated with us in the 
abroad long enough to become asses in fashion as they were previously jentertainments at the Park, when Fidelio has been followed by the 
asses by nature. These gentry always return to their country with an ll fanciful and chaste little bell  Nathali Nothing in j ; 

enormous supply of imperial, and a tremendous crep of moustache. ‘This | **°°"" ae oe a eee ee ae oe 
is the class contemptible. Would that they ceuld all be washed by a ||prettier. The pantomimic display is spirited and easily comprehended, 
wool scourer and then be put under the care of a journeyman sheep || and the joyous deversion of the parties breaks out into dancing as natural- 








THE WHISKER INTEREST. 


Our facetious friends of the Gazette now and then jam the rowels into 
the wrung withers of some ridiculous class of the people, to a degree that 





| fanciful music. We feel relieved-at once, and though we remember with 


oe. ba ; - aisl Sik ; ; |, ly as the notes from the throat of a mocking bird. 
Jn the general doctrine of these facial disigurations, we entertain to- ||" + . ‘ : : 
; - iy .- || The Taglionis are the great features in this Ballet, a 
lerable liberal notions ; we would send no inan to Sing Sing for wearing | 5 8 , and carry it through 


whiskers—we even acknowledge that we know a great many men who | with such life and natural spirit, that we often hear it pronounced the hap- 
are very fine looking fellows, notwithstanding this deterioration—nay we | piest hit they have made. We must not, in this connection, forget to do 


will go farther and say that we are no enemies to this species of cultiva- || justice to the new candidate for our admiration in dancing. We allude to 
tion about half way down the cheek, bat, we do say that though we have 


‘ ; - gs Nhe til , the beautiful Madame Giubilei, in whom the manager has found a trump 
seen many a fine looking man with whiskers, we never saw one that would | , 
not look abundantly better without them. Even a tom-cat appears better | card who will a lessen our regrets at the early departure of the 
before the public after he has scorched off h's smellers by some accident || Taglionis. She is very handsome, with a subdued, modest style, and her 
at the kitchen fire. But, we have gone far enough for this time, and must | delicate figure and twinkling feet yield themselves to the measures of the 
refer the “anxious reader,” to some future period. | dance with a grace and beauty that nightly charm an increasing circle of 
| admirers. 








| 
PLUNDERINGS BY THE WAY. | The complete success of Fidelio, however, is the manager’s greatest 


. _ ||triumph. Most creditable too, is the appreciation of its exquisite har- 
i Menemet Aui.—In the year 1773, at Cavala, a small seaport near Phi- | monies, to the sound taste of the music lovers in our city. We hope our 
ippi, death suddenly released from the most abject poverty an inferior of- |... ' ; , 
ficer of the Turkish Police. He left all he possessed, a male ‘child, only | °!2°"S will no longer be charged with being merely fond of show and 
four years of age, totally unprovided for. Fortunately for the infant, the | Popular music, whistled by every boy inthe street. They have vindicated 
Aga of the place, a Turk named Toussoon, was his uncle, and yet more \ their knowledge of the divine art, and their ability to estimate the su- 
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perior excellencies of an Opera depending entirely on the intrinsic quality | of the generous Lessee, had induced him to venture his fame and his 
of its music for all its attractiveness. We confess that we were some- future prospects under circumstances that would ordinarily have confined 
what apprehensive of a different result, for so little used had we been to|| him to his lodgings. We learn that care and seclusion have already ef- 
depend on the ear alone for all ovr pleasure at the representation of an | fected an improvement in his health, and we may expect shortly to have 
Opera, and so new was every strain at first to our unpractised ear, that we | the pleasure of again welcoming | Mr. Kean on the boards of the Na- 
slowly comprehended its sublimer portions, and listened to them again and | tional, with renovated spirits, and in the full command of his voice. 
again before we felt the full tide of their rich and melodious movements | Meanwhile the prosperity of the National has languished, till empty 
overwhelm us with their sweetness. Our own case is not anomalous. | boxes and lean pits have become the order of the night. This cannot 
Many there are, who mistrusting their first impressions, have visited the i continue long. The Operatic company will soon have completed their 
Park night after night, that they might catch the pervading theme and | engagement in Philadelphia, and Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff are hourly ex- 
learn to estimate the richer beauties which seem to grow from its continued || pected to arrive from England. Then will our two rival houses offer their 
harmony. | attractions to the public under more equa] circumstances, and then will be 
Of the artists individually we have before spoken, and except in one | decided the much mooted point whether we have theatre-goers enough 
instance, we have seen nothing to change our expressed opinion. We in this city to uphold two expensive establishments, presenting alterna€ely 
allude to Mrs. Martyn. This lady has so won upon us by the improve- |, Opera and the Drama through the winter. 
ment in her singing, and the great eflort she nightly makes to give the music THE NEW CHATHAM. 
ees ae ae -_ oon, re nahn eryere _ ree wg o wahenron, We have not found time to visit this recently opened house, but hear 
ae or questing her the simple apa of a fair musician with atetereble from many who have done so, that it is very complete in all its conven- 
voice. She io much move; end the sepid edvence she has mode in the cs- |; iences and adornments. J. R. Scott is the great card at present, and 


timation of the public is very evident. The character she personates de- || Signin ; 
ies ail or carves ie pb tei: sath aaah tad pin cial such are his abilities and popularity that we learn the houses are crowded 
P 8 7 || to overflowing. There is, too, a little prodigy playing, who is creating 


yma nen . oes sen ~ a we reat nna tl om i | some sensation, by the name of Randolph. She plays sufficiently well, 
recollect nething finer than many | Ge at hey pes, Saeeetes & he _ understand, to have made her way without resorting to the humbug- 


most artist-like manner, and thrilling the soul with the tenderest cmo- gery of claiming a lineal descent from Pochahontas, or great ‘ Jehn of Ro- 
































= : é . || anoke.” We intend visiting the new establisthment, and shall report 
The other members of the company continue to deserve the high esti- accordingly. 

mation they won for themselves on their first appearance. NIBLO’S. 
The Choruses are, in the main, very excellent. The last closing scene || The Bedouin Arabs, the Ravel Family, Instrumental concerts—Fire- 


equal to any thing we ever had on our stage. It is a grand embodiment || works—Ascensions—and a magnificent display of Dahlias, constitute the 
of instrumental and vocal sounds, so harmoniously blended, and so pow- } attractions of the ever popular Garden at present. Nothing short of a 
erful withal, that they fall on the ear like the sublime roar of the cata- |) northwester that shall freeze over North River, will thin the attendance at 
ract suddenly attuned to melody. The Prisoners’ chorus is excedingly || this charming spot. 
impressive, and the composer’s idea is instantly caught. The joy and 
gladness that fill their hearts on once more emerging from their cells, Tue British Queen.—Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, says the 
to breath the vital air, are expressed in music of the deepest pathos and || wise man; and the truth of the assertion has been demonstrated in our 
tenderness. But we were sorry to observe the chorus singers becoming frigid || own case the last three days, to our heart’s content. There is not a gun 
and listless since the first representation. They should have more action, ex- fired,—nor a new arrival—nor a man seen hurrying past, but the question 
hibit more physical demonstration of their ecstatic happiness. They deserve || is eagerly asked “is the Queen in!” Day after day we have listlessly 
a thorough drill, and we hope the experiment will be made of attempting to || pored over our files of foreign papers and journals, rich in all that’s read- 
get their hands from their pockets or sides, and to raise them at least as high || able, but have scarcely had the courage to select from them, vainly ima- 
as their chins during the invocation and the ‘dawning of hope.” Pray try || gining that before our sheet would grect its readers on Saturday morning, 
it, Mr. Stage-Manager. A little more anxiety and earnestness, on the part of we should receive by the lagging steamer a “ rich argosy” of news, fresh 
Fidelio, when scanning the faces of the prisoners, to find her husband, || from the old world, wherewith to entertain and delight our friends. It is 
would add much to this affecting scene. - now Friday noon and we detect ourselves listening to the approach of 
We must not fail to commend the orchestral department in the highest || footsteps, still hoping that the announcement will be made that the British 
terms. It seems to be perfect at all points, and on each occasion since || Queen is coming up the Bay. But no: She is not even telegraphed and 
the Opera was produced, has received the hearty plaudits of the house || may not be in till the morrow. She could hardly have left Portsmouth 
and the high commendations of the most judicious musicians. on the 3d instant, yet she may have encountered, at this season, an equi- 
We are pleased to learn that they are getting up the Opera of Cinde- || noctial storm and thus been detained. Come when she may, however, she 
rilla for next week, when all who have not satisfied their judgments in || Will be most welcome, for the whole town is on the gui vive to get her 
estimating the capabilities of these new artists, will have an apportunity || P€ws, and we know that she contains ample stores expressly prepared and 
of comparing them, in well known music, with a host of talented prede- || Put up to order for the locker of the Corsair. 


cessors. 




















THE NATIONAL. POSTSCRIPT. 

Most heartily and sincerely do we sympathise with Mr. Wallack in the|} The ink was not dry that recorded our lament on the non-arrival of the 
unlooked for disappointment occasioned by the illness of Mr. Kean. Truly |] anxiously look-for steamer, when the rumour of her being telegraphed 
itis very unfortunate. The National opened under the happiest auspices. || was whispered, and swelling into a downright blast, the news spread our 
Mr. Forrest made a most brilliant engagement, and achieved more repu- || town like a gust, and then might be seen quick footed pedestrians—nim- 
tation as an intellectual delineator of character, than he had acquired since || ble newsmen, and running boys, bending their rapid course toward the 
his return from Europe. Indeed his masterly personation of the great || Battery to catch a glympse of,this majestic steam ship as she came ca- 
French Cardinal places him on a higher pedestal than he ever before oc- || reering into the harbour like the Leviathan of the deep. 
cupied. Many who have been in the habit of speaking of him as an actor|| We have but glanced at our files, and broken the seals of our corres- 
all physique and fury, are now among his most ardent admirers, and pondence, and shall therefore merely give a short summary of the most 
award to him the possession of abilitics as an actor, and the power justly || important items from the accounts by this arrival. 
to conceive character, which they had never dreamed were his. Well, The British Queen sailed from Portsmouth on the third, making her 
Mr. Forrest completed his engagement, and successful as it was, the || passage in 17days. She brings nearly 200 passengers and London papers 
great Star of the season was expected to surpass eventhat. Unfortunate-|| to the 1st September. 
ly Mr. Wallack was in Philadelphia, and Mr. Kean, suffering from a cold Parliament was prorogued on the 27th by the Queen in person. 
and an obstinate hoarseness, yet actuated by the most honourable feelings, On the 31st of August, the Cotton Market, which had been very heavy 
ventured to risk his reputation in Hamlet, though conscious that in making | closed at a decline of one eighth of a penny below the price of the Great 
the trial he must come far short of those impersonations at home, which || Western. 
had acquired for him a reputation so distinguished. ‘The result is already The crops are reported good, though the money market was light and 
known. It was impossible to reach that pitch of excellence under the || disturbed as ever. 
circumstances which alone would stamp his acting as superior. His hoarse- The affairs of the East remain very much as at our last dates, the Five 
ness increased, and the natural anxiety of his mind preyed upon his || Powers strengthening themselves in the Levant. 
spirits and his health. After buffeting the adversities of his situation for|| The Tournament came off at Eglinton Castle as announced, but the se- 
a few nights, he yielded to the advice of his physician, and temporarily || vere inclemency of the weather marred the festivities and caused a post- 
withdrew from the stage. The press with great unanimity declined ponement of the dinner, Fancy Ball, and other entertainments. ‘There 
criticising the performances of a gentleman whose regard for the interests || were supposed to be 80,000 persons present. 
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The representatives of the Five Great Powers have signed “ a collect- 
ive note” stating that they had come to an agreement upon the affairs of 
Turkey, and requesting the Porte not to commence, or to continue if 
commenced, any negotiation with Mehemet Ali. This intimation of pro- 
tection was thankfully received by the Porte. 

The French capital is very dull. Louis Phillippe with his family have 
gone to a country seat at Eu, and the Duke and Duchess of Orleans are 
travelling in the South of France. 

Some changes in the English Ministry have taken place. Mr. La- 
bouchere was to be President of the board of Trade, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Vernon Smith, Under Secretary to the Colonies. Mr. 
Poulett Thompson goes to Canada. 

Prince Metternich is dangerously ill, and the sacrament has been ad- 
ministered to him. 

Mr. Baring, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, was re-elected mem- 
ber for Portsmouth without opposition. 

The penny postage, it is said, will commence on the Ist of January, 
1840; and very active arrangements are now making at the post office to 
carry the measure into full effect. 

Inpia.—The British army in India under Sir John Keane, have eap- 
tured Kaudahar ; 4000 horses perished on the march from Shikarpore, and 
the whole army was reduced to quarter rations. 


SEES 


Poems by William Thompson Bacon.—Published by B. and W. Noyes, 
New Haven.—This is another of those beautiful volumes which are daily 
issuing from the American Press, equal in typography and all their appoint- 
ments, to the best London editions of works of similarcharacter. Froma 
hasty perusal of these unpretending poems, we are inclined to class the 
author far above the crowd of pretenders who have latterly so deluged the 
bookstores with their “ shallow fancies.” He is evidently a thinking man, 
sensitively alive to the voice of nature, “early a lover of rocks and soli- 
tudes, and woods and waters,” and inclined to religious meditation. 

Many passages, indeed some entire pieces, are real jems after their 
kind, and we shall show our sense of their delicate beauty by hereafter, 
Corsair like, transferring some of them to our columns. 

Tue Carvits have just received Hamilton King, a novel by the author 
of “Tough Yarns” and “ Opinions of Lord Brougham on Politics Theolo- 
gy, Law, gc.’ The novel is highly commended and will be relished by 
all lovers of sea stories. Of Lord Brougham’s book it is quite unnecessary 
to say that it is only another evidence of the strength of his profound 
mind, and his ceaseless activity and unwearied pursuit after knowledge. 
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LETTERS FROM LONDON, PARIS, PEKIN, 
PETERSBURG, &c. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPONDENCE,” THE ‘‘ MEMOIRS OF 
MAJOR GAHAGAN, &c.” 





(MADAME SAND AND 8PIRIDION CONCLUDED.) 

The individual in tight boots and a rolling collar, with the copious 
golder. locks, and the soiemn blue eyes, who had just gazed on Spiridion, 
and inspired him with such a feeling of tender awe, is a much more im- 
portant personage than the reader might suppose at first sight. This 
beautiful, mysterious, dandy ghost, whose costume, with a true woman’s 
coquetry, Madame Dudevant has so rejoiced to describe—is her religious 
type, a mystical representation of faith struggling up towards truth, through 
superstition, doubt, fear, reason,—in tight inexpressibles, with “a belt 
such as is worn by the old German Students,” you will pardon me for 
treating such an awful person as this somewhat lightly, but there is always, 
I think, such a dash of the ridiculous in the French sublime, that the 
critic should try and do justice to both, or he may fail in giving a fair ac- 
count of either. This character of Hebronius (the type of Mrs. Sand’s 
convictions—if convictions they may be called—or at least the allegory 
under which her doubts are represented, is in parts very finely drawn, con- 
tains many passages of truth very deep and touching, by the side of others 
so entirely absurd and unreasonable that the reader's feelings are contin- 
ually swaying between admiration and something very like contempt— 
always in a kind of wonder at the strange mixture before him; but let us 
hear Madame Sand : 

“Peter Hebronius,” says our author, ‘ was not originally so named. 
His real name was Samuel. He was a Jew, and born in a little village 


in the neighbourhood of Iruspruck. His family, which possessed a con- | 


siderable fortune, left him in his early youth completely free to his own 
pursuits—from infancy he had shewn that these were serious. He loved 
to be alone, and passed his days, and sometimes his nights, wandering 
among the mountains and valleys in the neighbourhood of his birth-place. 
He would often sit by the brink of torrents, listening to the voice of their 
waters, and endeavouring to penetrate the meaning which nature had hid- 






den in those sounds. 
curious and more grave. It was necessary that he should receive a solid 
education, and his parents sent him to study in the German Universities. 
Luther had been dead only a century, and his words and his memory still 
lived in the enthusiasm of his disciples. —The new faith was strengthen- 
ing the conquests it had made; the Reformers were as ardent as in the 
first days, but their ardour was more enlightened and more measured. 
Proselytism was still carried on with zeal, and new converts were made 
every day. In listening to the morality and to the dogmas which Luther- 
| anism had taken from Catholicism, Samuel was filled with admiration. 
His bold and sincere spirit instantly compared the doctrines which were 
now submitted to him, with those in the belief of which he had been bred, 
and enlightened by ‘he comparison, was not slow to acknowledge the in- 
feriority of Judaism. He said to himself, that a religion made for a single 
people, to the exclusion of all others, which only offered a barbarous 
justice for rule of conduct, which neither rendered the present intelligible 
or satisfactory, and left the future uncertain—could not be that of noble 
souls and lofty intellects, and that he could not be the God of Truth who 
had dictated in the midst of thunder his vacillating will, and had called to 
the perform ance of his narrow wishes the slaves of a vulgar terror. A\l- 
ways conversant with himself, Samuel, who had spoken what he thought, 
now performed what he had spoken, and a year after his arrival in Ger- 
many, solemnly abjured Judaism and entered into the bosom of the re- 
formed Church. As he did not wish to do things by halves, and desired 
as much as was in him to put off the old man and lead a new life, he 
changed his name of Samuel to that of Peter. Some time passed during 
which he strengthened and instructed himself in his new religion. Very 
soon he arrives at the point of searching for objections to refute, and ad- 
versaries to overthrow. Bold and enterprising he went at once to the 
strongest, and Bossuet was the first Catholic author that he set himself to 
read. He commenced with a kind of disdain; believing that the faith 
which he had just embraced contained the pure truth, he despised all the 
attacks which could be made against it, and laughed already at the irre- 
sistible arguments which he was to find in the works of the Eagle of 
Meaux. But his mistrust and irony soon gave place to wonder first, and 
then to admiration ; he thought that the cause pleaded by such an advocate 
must at least be respectable, and by a natural transition came to think 
that great genuises would only devote themselves to that which was great. 
He then studied Catholicism with the same ardour and impartiality which 
he had bestowed on Lutheranism. He went into France to gain instruc- 
tion from the professors of the Mother Church, as he had from the Doctors 
of the reformed creed in Germany. He saw Arnauld, Fenelon, that se- 
cond Gregory of Nazianzen, and Bossuet himself. Guided by these mas- 
ters, whose virtues made him appreciate their talents the more, he rapidly 
penetrated to the depth of the mysteries of the Catholic Doctrine and 
‘morality. He found in this religion all that had for him constituted the 
grandeur and beauty of Protestantism, the dogmas of the Unity and Eter- 
nity of God, which the two religions had borrowed from Judaism, and 
| what seemed the natural consequence of the last doctrine—a doctrine, 
| however, to which the Jews had not arrived—the doctrine of the immox- 
| tality of the soul, free will in this life, in the next recompense for the good 
and punishment for the evil. He found, more pure, perhaps, and more 
| elevated in Catholicism than in Protestantism, that sublime morality which 
\| preaches equality to man, fraternity, love, charity, renouncement of self, 
|| devotion to your neighbour. Catholicism, in a word, seemed to possess 
that vast formula, and that vigorous unity which Lutheranism wantéd. 

The latter had indeed in its favour, the liberty of inquiry, which is also a 
; want of the human mind, and had proclaimed the authority of individual 
|| reason ; but it had so lost that which is the necessary basis and vital con- 
dition of all revealed religion—the principle of infallibity ; because nothing 
jean live except in virtue of the laws that presided at its birth, and in con- 
| sequence one revelation cannot be continued and confirmed without ano- 

ther. Now, infallibility is nothing but revelation continued by God or 

the Word in the person of his vicars. e # * 

At last after much reflection, Hebronius acknowledged himself entirely 
and sincerely convinced, and received baptism from the hands of Bossuet. 
| He added the name of Spiridion to that of Peter, to signify that he had 
| been twice enlightened by the Spirit. Resolved thenceforward to conse- 
| crate his life to the worship of the new God who had called him to Him, 
|| and to the study of His doctrines, he passed into Italy, and with the aid of 
a large fortune which one of his uncles, a Catholic like himself, had left 
to him, he built this convent where we now are.” 

* aa * + * * 
A friend of mine who has just come from Italy, says that he has there 
y tot Messrs. Sp——r P——1, and W. Dr——4, who were the lights of 
| the great church in Newman Street (that you possibly have heard of in 
America) who were themselves Apostles, and declared and believed that 
every word of nonsense which fell from their lips was a direct Spiritual 
Intervention—these gentlemen have become Puseyites already, and are, 
my friend states, in the high way to Catholicism, Maeda ne Saud herself 


























Che Corsair. 


was a Catholic sometime since, having been converted to that faith along I one only being, Fulgentius, who'is loving, candid, and pious, he says to 
withM N of the Academy of Music, Mr. L—— the pianoforte i him; “If vou were like myself, if the first want of your nature were like 
player, and one or twe other chosen individuals by the famous Abbé de la || mine, to know, I would, without hesitation, lay bare to you my entire 
M Abbe de la M (so told me in the Diligence a priest who || thoughts. I would make you drink the cup of truth, which I myself have 
read his breviary and gossipped alternately very curiously and pleasantly) I filled with so many tears, at the risk of intoxicating you with the draught, 
is himself an ame perdue: the man spoke of his brother clergyman with || But it is not so, alas! you are made to love rather than to know, and your 
actual horror ; and it certainly appears that the Abbé’s works of conver- || heart is stronger than your intellect. You =re attached to Catholicism—I 
sion have not prospered, for Madame Sand having brought her hero (and | believe so, at least—by bonds of sentiment which you could not break with- 
herself as we may presume) to the point of Catholicism, proceeds directly || out pain, and which if you were to break, the truth which I could lay bare 
to dispose of that as she has done of Judaism and Protestantism, and will | to you in return, would not repay you for what you had sacrificed. Instead 
not leave of the whole fabric of Christianity a single stone standing. vs exalting, it would crush you, very likely. It is a food too strong for or- 

I think the fate of our English Newman Street Apostles, and of M. amd men, and which, when it does not revivify, smothers. I will not, 
de la M , the mad priest, and his congregation of mad converts, should then, reveal to you this doctrine whieh is the triumph of my life, and the 
be a warning to such of us as are inclined to dabble in religious specula- || consolation of my last days, because it might perhaps be for you only a 
tions; for in them as in all others, our flighty brains soon lose themselves, || cause of mourning and despair. ad ° * Of all the works 
and we find our reason speedily lying prostrate at the mercy of our passions ; || Which my long studies have produced, there is one alone which I have not 
and I think that Madame Sand’s novel of Spiridion may do a vast deal of | given to the flames. For it alone is complete. In that you will find me 
good, and bears a good moral with it, though not such an one perhaps as entire, and there Ligs THE TRUTH. And, as the sage has said you must no- 
our fair philosopher intended—for anything he learned from Samuel, Peter, f bury your treasures in a well, I will not confide mine to the brutal stupidi 
Spiridion—Hebronius might have remained a Jew from the beginning to | ty of these monks. But as this volume should only pass into hands wor- 
the end. Wherefore be in such a hurry to sct up new faiths? Wherefore, || thy to touch it, and belaid open for eyes that are capable of comprehending 
Madame Sand, try and be so preternaturally wise? Wherefore be so | its mysteries, I shall exact from the reader one condition, which at the 
eager to pump outof one religion, for the purpose of pumping into ! same time shall be a proof: I shall carry it with me to the tomb, in order 
another? See what good this philosophical friskiness has done you, and on | that he who one day shall read it, may have courage enough to brave the 
what sort of ground you are come at last. You are so wonderfully saga- | vain terrors of the grave, in searching forit amid the dust of my sepulchre. 
cious that you flounder in mud at every step; so amazingly clear-sighted | As soon as I am dead therefore, place this writing on my breast. * * * 
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that your eyes cannot see an inch before you, having put out with that 
extinguishing genius of yours every one of the lights that are sufficient | 
for the conduct of common men. And for what? Let our friend Spiri- 
dion speak for himself. After setting up his convent, and filling it with 
monks who entertain an immense respect for his wealth and genius, Father 
Hebronius, unanimously elected Prior, gives himself up to farther studies, 
and leaves his monks to themselves. Industrious and sober as they were 
originally, they grow quickly intemperate and idle: and Hebronius, who 
does not appear among his flock until he has freed himself of the Catholic 
religion as he has of the Jewish and the Protestant, sees with dismay the evil 
condition of his disciples, and regrets too late the precipitancy by which 


| communication with thine 


| Ab: when the time comes for reading it, I think my withered heart wil 


spring up again, as the frozen grass at the return of the sun, and that from 
the midst of its infinite transformations, my spirit will enter into immediate 
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* * * * & * * * 





Does not the reader long to be at this precious manuscript which con- 
| tains THE TRUTH, and ought he not to be very much obliged to Mrs. Sand, 
| for being so good as to print it for him!—We leave all the story aside, 
| how Fulgentius had not the spirit to read the manuscript, but left the se_ 
cret to Alexis, how Alexis, a stern old philosophical unbelieving monk, as 
ever was, tried in vain to lift the grave stone, but was taken with fever and 


| obliged to forego the discovery ; and how finally, Angel, his disciple, 
religion to adopt in its place, and as grown more prudent and calm, he did | a youth amiable and innocent as his name, was the destined person who 
not wish to accuse himself unnecessarily once more, of inconstancy and apos- | brought the long buried treasure to light. Trembling and delighted, the 
tacy, he still maintained all the exterior forms of the worship which inwardly | pair read this tremendous 

he had abjured. But it was not enough for him to have quitted error, it was | MANUSCRIPT OF SPIRIDION. 

necessary to discover truth. But Hebronius had well look round to discover | Will it be believed that of all the dull, vague, windy documents that 
it, he could not find anything that resembled it. Then commenced for | mortal ever set eyes on, this is the dullest? If this is absolute truth, a 
him a series of sufferings unknown and terrible. Placed face to face with ) quoi bon search for it since we have long, long, had the jewel in our pos- 
doubt, this sincere and religious spirit was frightened at its own solitude, | session, or since at least, it has been held up as such by every sham philo- 
and as it had no other desire nor aim on earth than truth, and nothing else |, sopher who has had a mind to pass off his wares on the public? Hear 
here below interested it, he lived absorbed in his own sad contemplations, | Spiridion. 

looking ceaselessly into the vague that surrounded him like an ocean with- “© How much have I wept, how much have I suffered, how much have I 


he renounced, then and forever, Christianity. “But as he had no new 





out bounds, and seeing the horizon retreat and retreat as ever he wished || 
to near it. Lost in this immense uncertainty, he felt as if attacked by ver- } 
tigo, and his thoughts whirled within his brain. Then, fatigued with his } 
vain toils and hopeless endeavors, he would sink down depressed, unman- | 
ned, life-wearied, only living in the sensation of that silent grief mse 
he felt and could not comprehend.” 
It is a pity that this hapless Spiridion, so eager in his passage from one || 
creed to another, and so loud in his profession of the truth wherever he i 
fancied that he had found it: had not waited a little before he avowed || 
himself either Catholic or Protestant, aud implicated others in errors ang 
follies which might at least have been confined to his own bosom, and | 
there have lain comparatively harmless. In what a pretty state, for in- | 
stance, will Messrs Dr——d, and P 1 have left their Newman-street | 
Congregation, who are still plunged in their old superstitions, from which || 
their spiritual pastors and masters have been set free! In what a state, ! 
too, do Mrs. Sand, and her brother and sister Philosophers, Templars, | 
Saint-Simonians, Tournierites, Lerouxites. or whatever the sect may be, | 
leave the unfortunate people who have listened to their doctrines, and who | 
have not the opportunity, or the fiery versatility of belief, which carries 
their teachers from one creed to another, leaving only exploded lies and | 
useless recantations behind them! I wish the state would make a law 
that one individual should not be tllowed to preach more than one doc- 
trine in his life, or at any rate, should be soundly corrected for every 


| 





change of creed; how many charlatans would have been silenced, | 


how much conceit would have been kept within bounds, how many fools 
who are dazzled by fine sentences, and made drunk by declamation, would 
have remained quiet and sober, in that quiet and sober way of faith which 
their fathers held before them. However, the reader will be glad to learn 
t iat after all his doubts and sorrows, Spiridion does discover the truth, 
(the truth, what a wise Spiridion!) an1 some discretion with it, for, having 
fognd among his n enks, who are diss lute, superstitious, and all hate him, 





prayed, how much have I labored, before I understood the cause and the 
aim of my passage on this earth! After many incertitudes, after much re- 
morse, after many scruples, J have comprehended that I was a martyr !— 
But why my martrydom, said I—what crime did I commit before I was 
born, thus to be condemned to labor and groaning from the hour when I 
first saw the day, up to that when! am about to enter into the night of 
the tomb? 

At last: by dint of imploring God: by dint of enquiry into the history of 
men, a ray of the truth has descended on my brow, and the shadows of the 
past have melted from before my eyes. I have lifted a corner of the cur- 
tain: I have seen enough to know that my life, like that of the rest of the 
human race, has been a series of necessary errors, yet, to speak more cor- 
rectly, ofincomplete truths, conducting more or less slowly‘and directly to 
absolute truth and ideal perfection. But when will they rise on the face o¢ 
the earth—when will theyissue from the bosom of the Divinity—those gene. 
rations who shall salute the august countenance of truth and proclaim the 
reign of the ideal on earth? I see well how humanity marches, but I nei- 
ther can see its cradle nor its apotheosis. Man seems to me a transitory race, 
between the beast and the angel; but I know not how many centuries have 
been required that he might pass from the séate of brute to the state of man, 
and I cannot tell how many ages are necessary that he may pass from the 
| state of man to the state of angel! 

“Yet lL hope, and I feel within me at the approach of death, that which 
warns me that great destinies await humanity,” &c. &c. &c. The rest of 
the book of Spiridion (it consists but of seven pages,) is made up of a 
history of the rise, progress, and (what our philosopher is pleased to call ) 
decay of Christianity : of an assertion that the ‘* Doctrine of Christ is in- 
complete,” that ‘“‘ Christ may nevertheless take his place in the Pantheon 
of divine men!” and of a long, disgustin:, absur¢, and impious vision, in 
which the Saviour, Moser, Davic, and Elijah «rz represer.ted, and in 
which Christ is made to say— We cre al. Messiahs, wien we wish to 
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bring the reign of truth upon earth; we are aJl Christs when we suffer 


for it!” 
And this is the ultimatum, the supreme eecret, the absolute truth, and 


it has been published by Mrs. Sand for so many napoleons per sheet, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes; and the Deux Mondes are to abide by it 
for the future. After having attained it, are you of the second world, or 
are we of the first, a whit wiser! ‘‘ Man is between an angel and a beast : 
I don’t know how long it is since he was a brute—I can’t say how long it 
will be before he is an angel.” Think of people living by their wits, and 
living by such wit as this! Think of the state of mental debauch and 
disease which must have been passed through, ere such words could be 
written and could be popular! 

When a man leaves our dismal smoky London atmosphere, and breathes, 
instead of coal-smoke and yellow fog, this bright clear French air, he is 
quite intoxicated by it at first, and feels a glow in his blood and a joy in 
his spirits, which scarcely thrice in a year, and then only at a distance 
from London, he can attain in England. Is the intoxication, I wonder, 
permanent among the natives, and may we account for the ten thousand 
frantic freaks of these people, by the peculiar influence of French air and 
sun? The philosophers are from night to morning drunk, the politicians | 
are drunk, the literary men reel and stagger from one absurdity to another, 
and how shall we understand their vagaries? Let us suppose charitably | 
that Madame Sand has inhaled a more than ordinary quantity of this 
laughing gas, when she wrote for us this precious manuscript of Spiridion. 
That great destinies are in prospect for the human race, we may fancy, 
without her ladyship’s word for it: but more liberal than she, and having 
a little retrospective charity, as well as that easy prospective benevolence 
which Mrs. Sand adopts, let us try and think there is some hope for our 
fathers (who were nearer brutality than ourselves, according to the Sandean 
creed), or else there is a very poor chance for us, who, great philoso- 
phers as we are, are yet, alas! far removed from that angelic consumma- 
tion which all must wish for so devoutly. She cannot say— is it not ex- 
traordinary !—how many centuries have been necessary before man could | 
pass from the brutal state to his present condition, or how many ages will | 
be required ere we may pass from the state of man to the state of angel! | 
What the deuce is the use of Chronology or Philesophy'—We were | 
beasts, and we can’t tell when our tails dropped off: we shall be angels, | 
but when our wings are to begin to sprout, who knows? In the mean- 
time, O man of genius, follow our council: lead an easy life, don’t stick | 
at trifles; never mind about duty, it is only made for slaves; if the world 
reproaches you, reproach the world in return, you have a good loud tongue 
in your head ; if your strait-laced morals injure your mental respiration, 
fling off the old-fashioned stays, and leave your free limbs to rise and fali 
as nature pleases ; and when you have grown pretty sick of your liberty, 
and yet unfit to return to restraint—curse the world and scorn it, and be 
miserable, like my Lord Byron and other philosophers of his kidney ; or 
else mount a step higher, and with conceit still more monstrous, and 
mental vision still more wretchedly debauched and weak, begin suddenly 
to find yourself afflicted with a maudlin compassion for the human race, 
and a desire to set them right after your own fashion. — There is the 
quarrelsome stage of drunkenness, when a man can as yet walk and speak, 
when he can call names and fling plates and wine-glasses at his neighbour’s 
head with a pretty good aim,—after this comes the pathetic stage, when | 
the patient becomes wondrous philanthropic, and weeps wildly as he lies in | 
the gutter and fancies he is at home in bed—where he ought to be ; but | 
this is an allegory. 

I don’t wish to carry this any farther, or to say a word in defence of the | 
doctrine which Mrs. Dudevant has found “ incomplete,”—here at least is 
not the place for discussing its merits, any more than Mrs. Sand’s book 
was the place for exposing, forsooth, its errors: our business is only with 
the day and the new novels, and the clever or silly people who write them. 
O if they but knew their places and wotld keep to them, and drop their 
absurd philosophical jargon! Not all the big words in the world can make 
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Mrs. Sand talk like a philosopher; when will she go back to her old trade, 
of which she was the very ablest practitioner in France? 

I should have been glad to give some extracts from the dramatic and | 
descriptive parts of the novel, that cannot, in point of style and beauty, be 
praised too highly. One must suffice,—it is the descent of Alexis to seek | 
that unlucky manuscript of Spiridion. 

‘Tt seemed to me,” he begins, “ that the descent was eternal ; and that | 
I was burying myself in the depths of Erebus; at last, I reached a level 


place,—and I heard a mournful voice deliver these words, as it were, to | 


the secret centre of the earth :—‘ He will mount that ascent no more ’— | 
Immediately I heard arise towards me, from the depth of invisible abysses, 
a myriad of formidable voices united in a strange chant :—‘ Let us destroy | 
him! Let him be destroyed! What does he here among the dead! Let | 
him be delivered back to torture! Let him be given again to life!’ 

“ Then a feeble light began to pierce the darkness, and I perceived that 
I stood on the lowest step of a staircase, vast as the foot of a mountain. | 


Behind me were thousands of steps of lurid iron—before me, nothing bu} 











a void—an abyss, and ether; the blue gloom of midnight beseath my feet, 
as above my head. I became delirious, and quitting that staycase, which, 
methought, it was impossible for me to reascend—I sprung forth into the 
void with an execration. But, immediately, when I had uttered the curse, 
the void began to be filled with forms and colours, and I presently per- 
ceived that I was in a vast gallery, along which I advanced, trembling, 
There was still darkness round me, but the hollows of the vaults gleamed 
with a red light, and showed me the strange and hideous forms of their 
building. * * * I did not distinguish the nearest objects ; but those 
towards which I advanced assumed an appearance more and more ominous, 
and my terror increased with every step I took. The enormous pillars 
which supported the vault and the tracery thereof itself, were figures of 
men, of supernatural statue, delivered to tortures without a name. Some, 
hung by their feet, and locked in the coils of monstrous serpents, clenched 
their teeth in the marble of the pavement; others, fastened by their waists, 
were dragged upwards, these by their feet, those by their heads, towards 
capitals where other figures stooped towards them, eager to torment them, 
Other pillars again represented a struggling mass of figures devouring one 
another ; each of which only offered a trunk severed to the knees or to the 
shoulders, the fierce heads whereof retained life enough to seize and de- 
vour that which was near them. There were some who, half hanging 
down, agonised themselves by attempting with their upper limbs to flay 
the lower moiety of their bodies, which drooped from the columns, or were 
attached to the pedestals; and others, who in their fight with each other 
were dragged along by morsels of flesh,—grasping which they clung to 
each other with a countenance of unspeakable hate and agony. Along, or 
rather in place of the frieze, there were on either side a range of unclean 
beings, wearing the human form, but of a loathsome ugliness, busied in 
tearing human corpses to pieces, in feasting upon their limbs and,entrails. 
From the vault, instead of bosses and pendants, hung the crushed and 
wounded forms of children, as if, to escape these eaters of man’s flesh, they 
would throw themselves downwards, and be dashed to pieces on the pave 
ment. * * The silence and motionlessness of the whole added to 
its awfulness. I became so faint with terror, that I stopped, and would 
fain have returned. But at that moment I heard from the depths of the 
gloom through which I had passed, confused noises, like those of a multi« 
tude on its march. And the sounds soon became more distinct, and the 
clamour fiercer, and the steps came hurrying on tumultuously—at every 
new burst nearer, more violent, more threatening. I thought that I was 
pursued by this disorderly crowd ; and I strove to advance, hurrying into 
the midst of those dismal sculptures. Then it seemed as if those figures 
began to heave,—and to sweat blood,—and their beady eyes to move in 
their sockets. At once I beheld that they were all looking upon me, that 
they were all leaning towards me,—some with frightful derision, others 
with furious aversion. Every arm was raised against me, and they made 
as though they would crush me with the quivering limbs they had torn 
one from the other.” * * a. Be 
Paris, 16th August, 1839. 


* 





TEXAS AND HER PROSPECTS. 


{A gentleman of mature mind and close observation, recently in Texas, 


|| and familiar with her institutions, her resources, and her men of eminence, 


has sent us the following paper expressive of his opinions, which we readily 
adopt in the main, and give them a place in ourcolumns. We feel a 
deep interest in the prosperity of this rising Republic, and shall ever be 
happy to lend our feeble means of extending a knowledge of its claims on 
the respect and admiration of all civilized nations. ] 


Of all the interesting objects of modern times, and of all the extraordi- 
nary events which mark the era in which we live, the condition of this 
young Empire is the most interesting and striking. Commencing its set- 
tlement under a system of colonization of Mexico, having for its object 
the employment of an hardy and adventurous border population to pro- 
tect the ‘‘ Provincias Internas”’ of that unwieldy and ill-governed coun- 


| try, their rifles have been successfully turned against the men desiring cen- 


tralization of power, and in the defence of State Rights. 

A Mexican army has been routed, a noble, gallant, and heretofore suc- 
cessful military chief captured, the Indians, the terror of Mexico, driven 
within their lines and confined to their assigned territory in the U. States, 
and a country having four degrees of latitude on the Gulf of Mexico, and 


‘double the number between the head waters of the Rio del Norte and Red 
| River, is now filling up as no new country was ever settled before, since 


the outpourings of the Old Dominion into the beautiful valley of Kentucky. 
Four steamers and thirty schooners are announced at one time, as having 
arrived in the ports of the new Eldorado. A line of waggons sixty miles 
in rank and file, all in sight of each other, are conveying the adventurous 
population of the North West, over the Saline. It is not a misplaced 
term to call this a young Empire. 

As in all new establishments, there were in the early stages, more or 
less of that class pf people who forgot to pay their debts before leaving 
other countries, and fugitive felons who escaped from justice. These are 
not now specks upon the disk of the sun of the Young Republic. They 
do not even obscure the brilliancy of one star. The greater number of 
such people are hanged, reformed, or gone off to some other hiding-place. 
A Government his been organized, a sound, well regulated constitution 





Che Corsair. 


promulgated, a judiciary established, and all the departments of Govern- | 


ment, and the administration of justice in full operation. Private property 
is well protected, taxes light, social order and refined hospitality practiced 
every where. Fugitives are even escaping from the rigours of crim- 
inal justice in Texas into the U. States, and perparations being made to 
return all such visi¢ors to a country where punishment is not so sure as in 
the New Republic. That chain of table-lands and mountains,known in Mex- 
ico as the Cordilleras, continue through the Isthmus of Darien to the head 
waters of Red River, and must from their geographical conformation, and 
geological structure, contain al} the variety of mines’ that are to be found 
m Mexico. Specimens of several havealready been discovered, with coal 
beds, and salt springs in abundance. Pure marble, as chaste as that of 
Carara, and fi as fine as that of Egypt, has already been found 
on the Colorado near the new seat of Government. What was lately 
called the Province of ‘Texas, has all the elements physical and social 
for a great nation. For the purpose of offering the greatest induce- 
ments to foreigners to emigrate to this country, their political institutions 
have been wisely framed to open the door to citizenship, and a free partici- 
cipation in all the employments of the Government. Citizens of the U. 
States are neither required by law, nor by the constitution, to renounce al- 
legiance to their native country. Texas is satisfied with an oath of fidelity 
whilet in her service. It was upon this principle she offered the command 
of her armies to the gallant general Hamilton. The heroes of the San 
Jacinto, and the respectable planters of the country, well know that few of 
them are from education and previous preparation qualified for the higher 
Executive, Judicial, and Legislative stations—they know that their sub- 
stantial interest, the advancement of their adopted country, the value of 
property and the prosperity of their posterity, depends upon faithful offi- 
cers in the field, able Ministers in the Cabinet, and upright Judges upon 
the Bench. In the very infancy of their Republic, they pay higher sala- 
ries to Judges than im any State in the Union. In this they have shewn 
that the faithful and able administration of the law more deeply concerns 
the public, than the trifling salaries of Judges. Much older States might 
take a lesson of wisdom from this poliey. 

The only appearance of proscription against the non homines of the 
country, evened itself in the passage of a law which President Houston 
refused to sanction, because it was clearly unconstitutional, requiring a cer- 
tain residence as preliminary to holdmg office. It has been wholly dis- 


regarded by the present Executive as an unconstitutional limitation upon ||” 


his power. The Constitution imposes no restriction but the ratification of 
the Senate. Upon this principle, Webb was made Secretary of State, 
and Rumley and Hamilton appointed Commissioners. Gilmer, the present 
Speaker of the House of Delegates in Virginia, also held office under the 
new Republic. The present cates officers of the country would be 
creditable to any Government. The President is a man of singularly 
modest demeanour, unexceptionable character in private life, great per- 
sonal firmness, extensive and various acquirements, and devoted to the in- 
terests of his adopted country. He is a man of little personal address, 
and is totally destitute of all trickery, tact, and finesse. He has 
more of the fortiterin re, than the suaaviter in modo. In the conformation 
of his nature there is more of the lion than the fox. The late President 
(Houston) was a man of singular character, with many foibles more inju- 
rious to himself than others; he had noble, generous qualities, and few 
men in the Revolution were more potent and nresistible. - He had a rare 
faculty for raising,and directing a storm,—for conciliating and commanding 
men. No better instance can be given of the generosity of his nature 
than the attachment of his soldiers. Judge Webb, at present Secietary 
of State and Attorney General, is a native of Virginia, and in every sense 
of the word a scholar and a gentleman. His habits are good, his manners 
kind and conciliatory. His official eorrespondence and instructions will 
compare favourably with our own. He was many years a Judge of the 


U. States Court at Key West, where many of the most intricate and diffi- | 


cult questions of foreign law, prize salvage, &c. came before him, and 
such were the soundness of his legal opinions, and the confidence inspired 
in the excellence of his judgment and character, that it is believed none 
of his Judicial opinions were ever overruled. 

The Secretary of War was educated at West Point, and graduated with 
the first honors of that invaluable military school. He is brother of the 
late Jonah S. Johnson, of Louisiana, having all his amiable qualities, with a 
boldness and decision which a military education has given him. 

The Secretaries of the Treasury and Navy, are gentlemen having emi- 
nently the public confidence, the latter having beena distinguished member 
of Congress. The Chief Justice is a sound lawyer upon common law ques- 
tions, but has lately devoted himself more to arms, than arts or laws. He 
is a man of fearless independence, and unquestionable integrity—with a 
strong and vigorous intellect, and able associates, he will give just 
jadgments. He has been so much accustomed to quick marches against 
indians, that he may jump to conclusions, right in themselves, without re 
garding the circumvolutons of legal intricacies, or giving many arguments, 
cr reasons for them. There is one thing that must be recorded to his eter- 
nal credit. Holding the second office of the Republic, with a salary of 
$5000 per annum, L has announced that he will only hold it until his 
friends are satisfied that some more competent man, as far as legal learnin 
is involved, can be found. It would be difficult to find a more honest, =a 
disinterested man. ‘This country will go ahead, as they say in the west. 
The jeers, and disparaging remarks of brainless wits, and superficial obser- 
vers, pass by as the idle wind. These remarks, so frequently and 
thoughtlessly made, are not unlike those made in Great Britain against the 
Colonies about the time of the revolution. 

Texas is now regarded by the intelligent and well educated of this coun- 
try as a sister Republic, composed of the same material, imitating the same 
= example, and destined to stand by as an ally in defence of human 
reedom and liberal institutions. 





THE SOUTH SEA SPECULATION OVER AGAIN. 


A novel and interesting scene might have been witnessed on Monday, 
at the rooms of the New Zealand Land Company. The purchasers of land 


in the first township of New Zealand, or their representatives, had met to’ 
see the drawing of Lots, by which the order of choice was to be deter- 
mined. Persons of at! ranks and both sexes had then and there assem- 


| bled. Lords and “gentlemen well-born and bred,” with ladies, matrons- 


and maidens, were met to try their fortune, among grave men of business 
and of science, comprising not a few who with Penn’s faith inherited his 
colonizing propensities. The ladies were perhaps the most daring spec- 
ulators ; but the fact, that in the course of five weeks 100,000/. had been 
paid, by persons of all ranks, for 100,000 acres of land lying somewhere 
near the antipodes, and not yet even surveyed, proves that the colonizing 
spirit for which the Anglo-Saxon race have always been renowned, yet 
lives and gains strength in Britain. 

Perched on a table at one end of the room, stood a beautiful boy, about 
to dispense the gifts of fortune from a couple of tin boxes. Ht was an 
anxious moment as each lot came forth. Doubtless the imagination of 
many stretched far into futurity, and they beheld in their mind’s eye splen- 
did towns, with churches, theatres, market-places, docks crowded with ar- 
gosies, even palaces and parks m the land of promise. It was remarka- 
ble that the purchasers of many “orders” and large tracts of land were 
unfortunate, while they who had bargained for single sections, and the repre- 
sentatives of the natives, obtained priority of- choice. For the first 
time in undertakings of this kind was the welfare of the natives really re- 
garded. The Missionaries, as Dr. Lang tells us, took care of themselves. 
The New-Zealand Company have set aside for the benefit of the aborigines 
one-tenth of all the surveyed lands in town and country. Their portion on 
Monday was 11,100 acres ; which, as the orders are already at a premi- 
um, bears the proportionate value of 12,000/. It is also worthy of men- 
tion, that their lots of land are mixed up with the White men’s lots, so 
that their chance of civilization is much better than if they were ban- 
ished to a “ Black town” on the frontiers. Whenever a good number for 
the natives was announced, the assembly invariably cheered. After this, 








we hope to hearno more canting pretences that the colonization of New- 
Zealand, by any save the jobbing Missionaries, will inflict an injury on the 
aborigines, 

ne 


INDIAN OBSERVANCE OF CHRISTIAN FESTIVALS. 
FROM MISS ROBERT’S NEW WORK. 


It is perhaps very difficult for persons who have never been in India, te 
discriminate between the actual sanction of idolatrous practices and the 
necessity of keeping the peace upon occasions of religious ceremonies.— 
Interference with the prejudices of the natives, and especially those re- 
specting the forms prescribed by their creed, would be highly impolitic, 
and even dangerous; and though possibly, in the desire to coneiliate, 
some of the authorities of India may have inadvertently given reason to 
suppose that they believed in the pretensions put forth by the Brahmins in 
favor of their gods, in general we have confined ourselves to bare courte- 
sies, which cannot convey any impression of the kind. The Hindoos and 
the Mahommedans go much farther in the respect which they pay to our 
religious festivals; and no one can accuse them of regarding the Christ- 
ian religion as superior to their own. Were they as well acquainted with 
the circumstance of our keeping Easter, they would come with their of- 
ferings ; but Christmas is the only festival belonging to the Protestant 
Church of which they are at all aware, and every European resident finds 
his house adorned with garlands upon that day. Large trees, plantains 
especially, are taken up by the roots and stuek in the ground close to the 
| pillars of the verandah, which are wreathed in festoons with flowers and 
| fruit. Should the plantains take root and flourish, it is considered to be 
|a Tucky omen; and they are anxious to afford us all the advantage of it. 
| The Ayahs delight in dressing their ladies for church, and the other ser- 
vants attend upon the equipages with great alacrity ; the whole surround- 
ing community showing by every means in their power their willingness 
to evince their respect for a day celebrated by us in commemeration of 
the great event to which we owe our salvation. For myself, I am not 
ashamed to say, that the first Christmas-day which I spent in India was 
ushered in by a flood of tears. When I saw the house decorated with 
garlands, and the servants coming with flowers in their hands as gifts, and 
making more than theirs usual number of salaams, I was deeply affected by 
being thus saluted by Pagans in a Pagan land. The guns which we 
cause to be fired at their festivals are nothing more than a return for those 
gracious offices, and are considered in exactly the same point of view. 








PROSPECTUS 
or 
THE CORSAIR; 


A GAZETTE OF LITERATURE, ART, DRAMATIC CRITICISM, FASHION AND NOVELTY. 


N. P. Wittts and T. O. PorTER propose to issue weekly, in the City of New-York 
a paper of the above designation and character. It is their design to present as 
amusing a periodical as. can be made from the current wit, humcr, and literature of 
the time: to collect the spirit net only of English, but of French and German belles 
lettres: to give dramatic criticisms with vigilant impartiality and care: in short to 
picture the age in its literature and fashion, its eccentricities and amusements. 

As the piratical law of copy-right secures to them, free of expense, the labors of 
Butwer and Boz, Scribe and Bauzac, with the whole army of foreign writers, they 
cannot at present (consistently with the pocket wisdom so well understood by Ameri- 
can Publishers) offer any thing for American productions. Their critical department, 
however, will be always om the alert for native literature, and to the best of their 
baility they will keep a running guage of the merits of compatriot authors 

THEY see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weekly 
periodical, and abstaining from more particular professions, they take leave to assure 
their friends, that if the harvest of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail not over the 
world, they can hardly fail to furnish them with an agreeable paper. 

New York, January 8, 1839. 
TERMs, Five Mollars per annum, payable in advance. 


N.B. The Editors do not contemplate establishing permanent agencies, preferrin 
to risk the few casualties of the mail, and they invite their friends to address them 
directly through this medium. But they will allow a commission of 20 per cent, to 
those agents or canvassers, who transmit, with the name and residence of the sub; 
| scriber, the amount of one year’s subscription, deducting the commission. 
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